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Significant 


Comely World, 
Cursed, Tragic Life 


JoHn HAYNES HOLMES 
on returning from Europe 


I shall return to my work this fall re- 
freshed in mind and spirit, excited by 
memorable experiences with men and 
events, but overborne by a deepening 
sense of the tragedy and terror of this 
present age. To see millions of people in- 
habiting a continent beautiful with ver- 
dure, rich with fruitage, watered by 
great rivers and guarded by greater moun- 
tains, yet living daily in fear and hate, 
vying with one another in fierce conten- 
tion, burdened ‘by poverty, alarmed by war, 
is a spectacle not soon to be forgotten. 
One wonders what curse is laid upon our 
race that nations so richly dowered should 
suffer such awful doom. Or is it madness 
that dogs us in our own despite, and 
therewith denies us the reason, spirit, 
and temper of good-will, to enable us to: 
direct our destiny to sane and _ noble 
issues ? 

It would seem to be late in history for 
men who have uncovered knowledge, con- 
quered nature, annihilated space and time, 
solved the secret of wealth, and mastered 
the mystery of power, to be ravaged by 
the ancient ills of starvation, anarchy, 
and war. But civilized men, like savage 
men, seem still to struggle for mere sur- 
vival, and to build society only to see it 
fall anew into ruin or decay. Again and 
again, as I passed this summer from Lon- 
don to Berlin and Moscow, and as I 
journeyed felt tremors of dissolution be- 
neath my feet, I found myself thinking of 
the doom of Rome, and wondering if still 
another of the civilizations of mankind 
was coming to its end. 


Positive Leaders 
Must Take Hazards 


I Rev. Joun K. RYAN 
in The Commonweal 


To be negatively dogmatic is far more 
indefensible scientifically and more perni- 
cious philosophically than any form of 
positive dogmatism. Negations will never 
advance mankind either in thought or 
action, nor will mankind be long satisfied 
with them. Men look to their leaders for 
‘positive doctrine. As a consequence, in- 
tellectual and moral leaders of the race 
must possess courage and strength. Both 
are needed to avoid the temptation of 
those facile negations which are so often 
prompted by intellectual weakness and 
;moral cowardice, and to pronounce those 
‘affirmations which men need and seek. 

If the capacity of the intellect for at- 
taining truth be great, its tendency to err 
also makes itself painfully felt. Even the 
‘most cursory glance over the history of 
human thought would tell us this, if every 
man were not conscious of it from his 
‘own bitter experience. To turn one’s mind 
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Sentiments 


at any time upon problems that are worthy 
of serious reasoning, is to risk falling 
into error. To pursue any long and in- 
yolved chain of arguments dealing with a 
problem that is deep and difficult, means 
almost inevitably that at some place or 
time one will be deceived by fallacies. The 
greatest of human thinkers have fallen 
into the same pit; and the more daring 
their intellects, the more striking some of 
their mistakes, even as the more glorious 
their achievements. 

A sublime daring, an adventuring spirit, 
are necessary qualities in all great philos- 
ophers and all great philosophies. .. . 


How Changed 
Is Mission Motive 


FREDERICK C. SPURR 
in The Baptist 


Why then has there come this pause in 
the interest of missions? Our grand- 
fathers, who knew a smaller world than 
ours, and lived by a simpler faith, viewed 
missions from one point only. Christ was 
all to them and Christianity was the only 
true religion. All other religions were 
utterly false, and the heathen who died 
in ignorance of Christ were lost eternally. 
They said they believed that, and they 
gave their money because of their belief. 
The modern church does not view missions 
in that way. It is sympathetic toward 
other religions. It believes with Saint Paul, 
that God has never left himself without 
witness amongst any people, that Christ 
operates cosmically as well as locally, and 
that men who follow the only light they 
have will be, as Peter told Cornelius, ‘“ac- 
cepted with him”. This changed view has 
made a vast difference with us, but in 
no way ought it to deaden the nerve of 
missionary enterprise. On the contrary it 
should quicken it. 
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On the Shore 
Looking for Change 


THEODORE DREISER 
in “Dawn” 


A physicist will tell you that our 
glorious sunsets are accidents of dust, and 
a geologist will report that all scenery, — 
as we know it, is chance, never to appear 
perhaps anywhere again. Well, then, what 
of geology or scenery, or the minds that re- — 
joice in them? Of what import, other than — 
knowing the how of it, which is certainly 4 
not much, as one may easily note for him-_ 
self, for one science or another leads into 
this or that abstraction, and at their re-— 
mote ends point to what? Order? 
Morality? Persistence? The significance of 
man? Who will venture to say so? 

Rather is it not plain that here at least 
the blind lead the blind, or the dreamers 
the dreamers, and we stand as ever in the 
past on the shore of the unknowable, — 
looking out with more of a desire for 
change, a greater heart-hunger for dif- 
ference, than for what is now meant by 
knowledge? . . . I have always rejoiced 
in the eagerness of so-called living things 


nature which wants to be on the go... .- 
The vast creative impulses of life, or in 
the phrase of the world, God Himself, are 
on the move, and the fixed envies the un- 
stable and the unstable the fixed. Only a 
love of beauty endures. 


Winter Comes 
For the Unemployed 


EpMUND B. CHAFFEE 
in Unity 


In all human probability the winter just 
ahead will cause more distress to the 
American people than any they haye ex- 
perienced in the present century. As the 
churches have so generally led in works 
of good-will the query is most natural as 
to what they can and ought to do in this 
present crisis. A magnificent opportunity 
presents itself... 

First: Every church would do well to 
canvass all the members and adherents 
of the church and urge them to create as 
many full-time or part-time jobs as pos- 
sible. . . . Second: Throw open some part 
of their plant to the unemployed, . . . 
give warmth, fellowship and recreation, 
¥ - arrange classes and lectures. i 
Third: Help the various charitable agen- 
cies upon which most of the relief burden 
will fall this winter. 

But the basic task of the churches lies 
deeper down. Their primary duty 
to “preach the gospel’. . . Now is the 
opportunity to bring home to men and 
women the unethical character of our 
dustrial order. They are in a mood 
listen. . . . Each church might well . . 
through sermons, study groups, and 
other ways inform its constituency of the 
basic economic facts, . . . defend ci 
liberties, particularly the liberty of s 

bring home to its adherents th 
necessity of personal righteousness in f! 
economic realm... . 
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Warring Minds in Europe 


There is no combat; but fighting, which may lead to armed 


conflict, is going on in diplomatic headquarters, ammunition 


factories, newspaper offices, and between the ruling 


LONDON. 


: ORDS are deceitful vehicles of 
thought. We speak of “peace” 
and “war’ as quite distinct 


phenomena, unrelated, opposite. 
But Hurope is at war to-day, whatever 
use we make of terminology. There is, 
of course, a combat which we label “war”, 
vastly different from the present conflict ; 
but to the warfare of combat it is only 
a swift step, after all, from the subtler, 
less dramatic warfare. 
_ The present war in Hurope is fought 
within men’s minds; fought in the market- 
place, the stock exchange and the bank- 


ing institutions; fought in the diplomatic 


headquarters of the struggling nations; 


fought in the chemical and ammunition 


factories; fought in the contest to sway 
millions of youth toward different sys- 
tems; fought between a hundred minor- 
ities and the majorities that would hold 
them subject; fought in the clash of prop- 
-aganda issued by clever snipers in press- 
rooms; fought in the shop, the meeting 
‘hall and the street between the ruling 


classes and the revolutionary proletariat. 


: 


Areas of Friction 


To become cynical and declare that 
nothing can prevent the coming of another 
‘eombat war is merely to bring that con- 


flict nearer. Neither pessimism nor opti- 


mism can be of service in this issue. What 
is vastly more of consequence is an under- 
standing of the facts, so that every action 
taken by public-spirited people to in- 
fluence governments may be based on 
“reality. 
In this article I shall attempt to pic- 
ture some of the ways in which the war- 
bere of poison gas and civilian destruc- 
tion, which is what another large-scale 
will certainly mean, is being rendered 
' I have no desire to play upon fear, 
“whieh is itself a potent cause of war. In 
| subsequent article, I mean to suggest 
me of the trends toward peace, and the 
strumentalities which are working hope- 
toward war prevention. Here, how- 
it should be useful to outline the 
aking practices! and attitudes that 
over the heads of the European 
like a miasmatic blight. 
easiest way to depict war-breeding 
ons would be to compile a geo- 
catalogue of the areas of fric- 


classes and the proletariat 


the Franco-German border, the 
Polish-German border, the Lithuanian- 
Polish border, the Russian-Polish border, 
the Bessarabian sector between Russia 
and Roumania, the border between Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, the Italo-French 
frontiers in Africa, and so on. But the 
territorial method of indicating danger 
zones can be overworked. With equal 
facility one might draft a chart of 
Hurope’s minorities, armaments, fortifi- 
cations (which are known to all though 
kept as portentous “secrets”’), military 
treaties, war debts, tariff barriers, con- 
flicting political and economic concepts, or 
even the influence of outstanding person- 
alities. Again, however, we might compre- 
hend all these without seeing deeply 
enough to grasp the underlying reasons 
for the drift toward war. For all their 
geographical disparity, the ambitions of 
the irredentist population in East Prussia 
are not essentially dissimilar from those 
of the Croats in Jugoslavia; and so it 
goes. It may be more profitable, then, to 
abandon for a moment the listing of con- 
erete details, and look for rock-bottom 
social trends that cut across the land- 
scape and color the policies of parties, 
classes, and nations, affecting them all, 
no matter how variously. 

There is, first, the lag of historical 
realism. To deal accurately with this 
question is hard enough, even in America. 
Most people still live on the legends of 
wartime, whatever their disillusionment 
regarding its practical results. How many 
of my readers, I wonder, have patiently 
read through such dispassionate works as 
Prof. Sidney B. Fay’s on “The Origins of 
the World War”, or the writings of Prof. 
Harry Elmer Barnes and Prof. Bernadatte 
Sehmitt, which, though diametrically op- 
posed at points, combine none ‘the less to 
dissipate many a myth? Yet time is bring- 
ing slowly a new perspective. In America, 
we can perhaps afford the luxury of time 
a trifle better than Europe can, with na- 
tions at each others’ elbows, clamoring 
for changes in that status quo which is 
pased so extensively on fallacy. Re- 
searches into history will profoundly af- 
fect the generation after next; but de 
spite the existing knowledge about the 
origins of the last war, the victorious 
peoples are still living under the impact, 
not of facts, but of the invaders’ shrapnel. 
That, they feel, is fact enough for them. 


tion; 


Most conspicuous and characteristic of 
this lag of historic realism is the position 
of France. Six months spent in that de- 
lightful country, during which time I 
visited practically every section of. it, 
interviewing people all the way from pro- 
vincial shopkeepers to metropolitan poli- 
ticians, have convinced me that the special 
acts of the French, in defying world opin- 
ion during the present crisis, emanate 
principally from an almost totally astig- 
matie reading of history. History, as gen- 
erally taught in France’s schools, is only 
propaganda. The average Frenchman is 
absolutely unaware, for example, that his 
country’s press had to a large degree been 
purchased outright by Isvolsky, the Russian 
pre-war ambassador, or that the secret 
commitments of his government had a 
real share in the responsibility for the 
war itself. He comprehends only the 
simply-stated thesis that a cruel German 
people (he makes no distinction between 
the old Germany and the new) exclusively 
launched the war and brutally treated his 
superior civilization. Thus he clings des- 
perately to the fantastic Versailles 
Treaty, which is the greatest single war- 
instigator in the world to-day. 


Zeppelin Over France 


Contrast the sentiment of France and 
Belgium and you will find illumination. 
When the International Federation of 
Miners, after the war, sought to re-es- 
tablish internationalism, Robert Smillie 
for England and Joseph Dejardin for 
Belgium went into Germany to repair the 
breach; but although they first went to 
Paris to secure cooperation from French 
miners, nobody would go with them. Later, 
when the Federation was rebuilt, and this 
great body met in France, the British 
delegates were placed at the head of the 
table, next to them the French, then the 
Belgians and the other allies of France, 
and, at the foot, the Germans. On the 
contrary, when the same body met in 
Brussels, the British were again placed 
at the head, the Germans next, then the 
French, with the Belgians at the foot. 
At the recent Congress of the Socialist 
International at Vienna, in one meeting, a 
bitter attack by French delegates (fol- 
lowing a public handshake between Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen on the platform) 
drove a leading German miners’ official 
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into unashamed weeping. I cite these in- 
stances, because the working class groups, 
eager for self-interest to strengthen their 
international bonds, have been if any- 
thing more easily reconciled than other 
organizations. 

To give a striking recent example of 
the intrusion of history into the future 
(no wonder that Professor Einstein once 
declared that we must “forget history” !) 
it is noteworthy that when the Graf Zep- 
pelin visited England in mid-August, it 
was received by enthusiastic mobs and 
official hospitality of the friendliest order. 
Over France, however, no cheering was 
noticed, all cameras had to be locked up, 
and French military airplanes with ma- 
chine guns openly displayed “at the ready” 
kept the airship constantly under sur- 
veillance. Yet it must be remembered that 
London suffered worst from Zeppelin raids 
in the war, while Belgium, not France, 
was almost completely conquered and ad- 
ministered by the enemy for four years. 

Incredible as it seems, Belgians have 
often told me that this difference is due 
to the fact that four years of German 0c- 
cupation taught them that, on the whole, 
their conquerors were “human beings and 
a decent sort”; I have even been told that 
the superior public sanitation in Belgium 
can be attributed in part to the wartime 
occupation ! But most important, of course, 
is the greater depth of historic under- 
standing among many Belgians, who 
realize that their country has been over- 
run periodically by all the large nations 
of Europe, the French included. 

Nobody who could have seen the tense 
anxiety among the masses in Germany last 
winter, and again during the July crisis, 
could be unwilling to run the risk of being 
labelled “pro-German’”’ due to a further 
lag in historic realism. I make no bones 
of the fact that in the new Germany 
has been rising a socialization of life and 
culture, a zest in education, a forward- 
looking view in industry and art, which 
promise much for all of Europe. On the 
other hand, there are still active groups 
in Germany, not only among the Hitlerites 
and the followers of Hugenberg the Na- 
tionalist, but as well among industrialists, 
which continue on their own historic mis- 
conceptions, brooding upon the dear old 
days when the monarchy and the empire 
gave them unchecked opportunities. These 
are, it is true, an inflated outfit, whose 
prestige would collapse at once under the 
effects of a single generous act by France 
in the political or economic sphere. 

Your Italian guides in Venice will as- 
siduously point out the spot where an 
Austrian bomb just missed ruining the 
facade of the famous St. Mark’s, Church ; 
they will hardly mention the bribe of 
Adriatic islands, African soil and $50,- 
000,000 which brought Italy into the war 
on the side of the allies through the break- 
ing of an old allegiance. At Leugenboom 
in Belgium your Belgian ex-service man 
in charge of the famous first “Big Bertha” 
which shelled Dunkerck twenty-eight miles 
away, bears down on the fact that the 
gun was made before the war (not a 
fact, as it happens) to shell London from 
Calais—this for the benefit of the num- 
erous British visitors, who look at each 
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other significantly and go home to yote 
for larger military appropriations; but 
he has never heard, naturally enough, of 
the trip over Belgian terrain made by 
General Sir John French five years be- 
fore the war, to map out a route for 
British troops. One could repeat such il- 
lustrations through countless pages, for 
both sides of every battle-line. 


The Gigantic Illusion 


A sociologist can never forget that when 
it comes to immediate events at least, 
what people think are the facts looms 
much more importantly than the facts 
themselves. In France, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, Roumania, and Bel- 
gium, the gigantic illusion persists that 
the status quo, based on the Versailles 
Treaty, can be maintained if only arms 
enough and gold enough and diplomacy 


Irish Hospitality | 
A Delightful Visit with Arthur Agnew and his friends 
EDWIN FAIRLEY 


HOSE who met Rey. Arthur L. 

Agnew when he was in this country 

at the May meetings this year, may 
be interested in this account of a visit 
to the parish of this energetic and dy- 
namic young clergyman. 

We arrived in Belfast, Mrs. Fairley, 
Bill, and I, at eleven o’clock of an August 
evening, and Irish hospitality began to 
function at once. Mr. Agnew, the minister 
of the York Street Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterian Church, and Mr. Hart, the 
secretary of the church, met us at the 
station with Mr. Agnew’s car and took 
us, hag and baggage, to a hotel where we 
dropped the bags, and drove on to the 
church. Nearly a dozen people were 
gathered to greet us, and we had tea, 
which means in Ireland sandwiches and 
cake and jam. By this time it was mid- 
night and we were driven back to our 
hotel. The York Street church has on 
the ground floor a pleasant social hall 
with a stage, a piano, and on the walls 
many pictures and mementos of great 
oecasions in its history. Back of the social 
hall is the kitchen which is in pretty con- 
stant use, as we found out as the days 
passed. On the second floor there is the 
church proper, seemly and pleasant, with 
gallery at the back, a pipe organ and 
choir space, and a high pulpit in the 
front. To one side at the back there is, too, 
a comfortable study for the minister. 

Next day, Thursday, Mr. Agnew called 
for us in the morning and drove us to the 
Unitarian headquarters in Belfast, where 
we met the secretary, and to the building 
of the First Presbyterian Church, of 
which Rey. R. Nicol Cross is the minister. 
This is a fine old-fashioned church, over 
a hundred years old, bearing everywhere 
the marks of quiet respectability. The 
minister was away on his vacation, but 
the church was kept open with supplies 
in his absence. Then we drove south 
through a pleasant part of the city giv- 
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enough can be mobilized against the work 
cry for peace and disarmament. That 
why France, and with her the ring 
allies she has built up around Germany 
and against Russia and Italy, could de 
clare herself incapable of losing $19,500,- a 
000 under the moratorium of President _ 
Hoover, but spend during the sel fsama 4 
week in one casual appropriation $96,000,- 
000 toward only one portion of her new — 
forts. That is why, all over Europe, the 
war way is looked to as a necessary 
means, in the last analysis, either to up- 
hold the status quo or to shatter it, as 
the case may be. No means of avoiding — 
war in Europe will have an iota of effect — 
unless it leads to a more general willing- © 
ness to base future policies on future 
needs, instead of past wounds, vengeance, 
or the satisfaction of power and prestige. 


(To be concluded) : | 
q 
\ 


ing us glimpses of Queens University, 
Mr. Agnew’s alma mater, and of the 
Presbyterian theological seminary, to the 
beautiful country beyond affording us- 
glimpses of the valley of the Lagan river 
and of the Antrim mountains in the dis- 
tance. Our destination was the Giant's 
Ring, a stupendous earthwork dating back 
to prehistoric times and more wonderful — 
in its way than Stonehenge. On our way ; 
back we visited the Elmwood church, a 
fine modern structure, well equipped. 

On Thursday afternoon, some Belfast 
ladies took Mrs. Fairley for a tour of the 
city and its environs. A visit to some of 
the linen stores, an inspection of the 
magnificent City Hall, a ride in a jaunting 
car, and a trip to Bellevue, the mountain- 
side park of the city, were included, to 
say nothing of the hospitable society of 
the ladies who devoted the afternoon and 
evening to her enjoyment. Meantime Bill 
and I and several others spent the after- 
noon on Mr. Agnew’s motor-boat, which 
was hauled out for repairs, in which 
several parishioners and Mr. Agnew were 
busily engaged. We were near the giant 
plants of Harland and Wolff and Work- 
man and Clark, from which so many 
great liners have been launched, and were 
in a position to see the commerce of Bel- 
fast, for every few minutes a steamer 
would pass in or out. Along about five 
o’clock we all gathered in the cabin of 
the motor-boat and had tea. That evening 
we had another gathering at the church 
with much good talk and more tea. 

Triday was a great day. Mr. Agnew 
took us to Raloo, County Antrim, to the 
manse of Rey. and Mrs, J. McCleery 


at Manchester College, Oxford, joined us 
and we went over the Antrim Coast R 
to Cushendall and thence across the moo! 
to the Giant’s Causeway. Few roads i 
the world can compare with this. F 


(Continued on page 763) 


One Thing Can Incite Reform—The Church 


' Laymen’s League hears testimony of no uncertain sound for these difficult 
and dangerous times from leading speakers at the annual 


Eastern convention, Norwich, Conn. 


EN of the Eastern convention of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, meet- 
ing in Norwich Inn, near Norwich, 

' Conn., attended with keen interest and 
many questions a series of addresses on 
“The Relation of the Liberal Church to 
Its Community”, and promptly voted for 
early action by League chapters on the 
most pressing community problem to be 
faced this winter. 


i 


Assuring the President 


Sessions of the convention were held 
from Friday afternoon to Sunday midfore- 
noon, September 18-20, after which the 
delegates accepted the hospitality of All 
Souls’ Church in nearby New London, 
Conn., for the convention service of wor- 
ship and sermon. 

Before departing to the service, the men 
voted that the Council of the League make 
request of each chapter “that at an early 
date it hold at least one meeting devoted 
to the study of methods of relief for the 

unemployed, especially for those in each 
ehapter’s particular locality; that each 
chapter invite officials or committee chair- 
men charged with local unemployment re- 
lief to attend such meetings, participate 
in the discussion, and state the local exist- 
ing needs; that each chapter offer its 
fullest cooperation with such officials and 
committees; and that each chapter pay 
especial attention to relief of the needy 
in its own church”, 

As citizens of a larger community they 
voted that “they record their sympathy 
with the purposes of the Conference on 
Disarmament to be held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in February, 1932, and re- 
quest that the Council of the Laymen’s 
League take such action as may be suit- 
able to assure President Hoover of sup- 
port in his effort to make such Conference 
fruitful of results that shall contribute to 
the peace of the world and to a better 
understanding among nations”. 

The addresses more than once went far 
_beyond the parochial outlook and gave the 
delegates visions of how abundant life 
could be had for men and women every- 
where if we put to work all the knowledge 
and religion that we have. 

The opening address was by Dr. Horace 
Westwood, mission preacher for the 
League. His subject was “Paralyzed Lib- 
eralism and a Needy World”. Our move- 
ment, said Dr. Westwood, is not growing, 
either in numbers or in influence; much 
of its teaching and preaching is concerned 
with theological distinctions sadly unre- 
lated to the needs of the time; it has no 
_ dynamic sense of a mission and a message. 
‘This sounds pessimistic. “But”, continued 
‘Dr. Westwood, “the true optimist is one 
4 tries not to delude himself with re- 
to things as they are, but who be- 
‘ae in things as they ought to be in the 
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light of existing situations. I have called 
attention to certain things which should 
cause us great concern, but the fact that 
I call attention to them indicates faith in 
the future of liberal religion, otherwise 
I should not speak at all.” 

If our liberal churches are to relate 
themselves serviceably to their communi- 
ties, they must do two things, declared 
Dr. Westwood: They must be genuinely 
liberal, and they must have a gospel. Our 
mission as liberals is not to combat or- 
thodoxy, but to “reinterpret the hungers 
and experiences which gave birth to the 
Christian tradition and which will never 
die, be hospitable to new social ideals, 
be vigorous in and maintain an open plat- 
form for social thinking, and provide 
ethical leadership for a troubled genera- 
tion; for without such leadership we shall 
all go down in common ruin and into the 
darkness of despair’. 


Free Spirit at Work 


With regard to the second need, Dr. 
Westwood declared that “a church exists 
because it has something in which it really 
believes. because it is a body of believers’, 
whereas the Un‘tarian fellowship is known 
as the “cult of denial”, and many liberals 
have no notion of what the affirmative 
message of their faith is. Yet there is 
such a message, such a gospel, and Dr. 
Westwood thus reviewed the “articles” of 
this gospel as he had set them forth in his 
Eastern convention address last year: 

“Freedom, with its inevitable corollary 
of the sovereignty of the soul and the in- 
dubitable reality of the spiritual order in 
which we live and move and have our 
being. The fact of religion as an essential 
attribute of man. Faith in the quest for 
truth, with the deep certainty that truth 
ean be found and its discovery means 
deliverance. The crowning glory of our 
spiritual adventure, our deep certainty of 
faith as the free creative spirit at work in 
the world.” 

Succeeding presentations took up specific 
aspects of community welfare. Prof. John 
L. Gillin, sociologist of the University of 
Wisconsin, author of several books, who 
has studied prisons and prisoners all over 
the world, spoke on “The Church and the 
Criminal’. William Roger Greeley, member 
of the executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Planning Boards 
and an honorary vice-president of the 
League, discussed town beautification as it 
affected character, pointing to “Towns 
That Make Men”. Prof. E. Van Norman 
Emery, professor of psychiatry at Yale 
University and president of the Connecti- 
cut Society for Mental Hygiene, discussed 
mental health as it affected the character 
of the people in a community. 

Herbert C. Parsons, who endeared him- 
self to the delegates from the opening of 


the convention, gave his first address 
Saturday night as president of the League, 
reviewing all the material presented by 
preceding speakers and focusing it on 
specific responsibilities and opportunities 
of the liberal church and the League 
chapter. Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Worcester, 
Mass., preached Sunday morning on “The 
Church and the Day’, enjoining his con- 
gregation to find the divine in the 
‘natural’, and to resist the modern tend- 
ency to live the “manifest-material”’ at 
the expense of the “invisible-spiritual”. 

Professor Gillin reviewed, with many 
illustrations, the ways in which the idea of 
retribution is still dominant, but is break- 
ing down, in the present-day treatment of 
the criminal. The church, said Professor 
Gillin, is in part responsible for this new 
attitude, in fact, for the modern problem 
of the criminal, inasmuch as it was the 
church that introduced the idea of refor- 
mation, as contrasted with retribution. 
The church, therefore, has the responsi- 
bility of seeing that the treatment of the 
criminal is altered in accordance with its 
fundamental philosophy. Here is where the 
attitude of religion, the findings of modern 
seence, and humanitarianism can work 
together The meeting at which Professor 
Gillin spoke could have lasted indefinitely ; 
hardly has any address at a League 
gathering provoked so many intelligent 
questions. 


They Overlooked Architecture 


Mr. Greeley pointed out how the 
Puritans and Pilgrims, ruling out the 
seductiveness of beauty and art, did not 
realize that architecture was an art, and 
hence, quite unconsciously, expressed 
themselves in beautiful churches and 
houses and town plans. These beautiful 
towns helped to mold the characters of 
the men and women who lived in them. 
They were “towns that made men”, 

Many of these towns were deserted by 
the city-ward flow of population, but now 
the tide is turning and is running back 
from the cities, causing a new growth of 
the towns. “It is our opportunity now”, 
said Mr. Greeley, “to watch this growth 
and so to guide it that we may re-estab- 
lish some of the values that were here 
before, adding, of course, new values as 
a result of all the three hundred years 
that we have lived and learned. ... Here 
is a job of building a community which 
will be refiected in finer men and women.” 
Mr. Greeley showed many lantern slides 
of photographs and maps illustrating vari- 


ous types of town planning in New 
England. 
In the course of an address replete 


with concrete examples of scientific 
mental hygiene measures and psychiatric 
treatments, Professor Emery said: 
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“Mental hygiene, in its social aspects, 
may be divided into two parts,—that 
which has to do with social problems and 
their solution, and that which has to do 
with individual problems and perhaps the 
therapeutic handling of those problems. 
We are concerned with groups of individ- 
uals who because of their behavior are 
rejected by society. Society rejects in- 
dividuals that do not conform to society’s 
standards of behavior. We as individuals 
reject other individuals who do _ not 
measure up to our standards. We all have 
a little Jehovah in us which makes us 
very comfortable when sitting in judgment 
on the other fellow. We are always right 
and the other fellow is always wrong. It 
is not much wonder that we find certain 
individuals unable to conform to the 
standards that society is laying down in 
increasingly complex patterns.” 

The largest attendance at any session 
of the convention heard President Parsons 
Saturday night. He described three types 
of communities: the small town, taking 
his own native Northfield, Mass., as an 
example; the town which has outgrown 
rural characteristics and developed evils 
of a sort not previously known and evils 
easily neglected; and the largest city, 
where the responsibility centralizes in the 
few and where indifference and futility 
of life and thought, so far as the com- 
munity is concerned, populate its streets. 
He declared : “There is but one instrumen- 
tality for incitement to social reform, to 
community cleanliness and orderliness, 
which is common to city and town and 
hamlet. It is the church.” 

After reviewing the content of the con- 
vention addresses, Mr. Parsons showed 
various ways in which the Laymen’s 


THE WAY OF HOLINESS ACROSS THE MODERN WORLD 


PROF. JOHN L, GILLIN 
Reformation of the Prisoner 


League, its chapters, and its central office, 
could do signal service in community 
betterment. Mr. Parsons’s address will be 
published more fully in an early issue. 

In his sermon, Dr. Savage showed how 
the line between the “secular” and the 
“sacred” is fading to-day, because people 
no longer believe in the signs and won- 
ders and the supernatural with which 
the “sacred”, with which religion, was 
once solely coneerned. Life is becoming 
secularized, 


“If we Profane—” 


If the churches, he declared, continue to 
identity the “sacred” witn the unnatural, 
it they continue to associate it with a 
capricious God and a bizarre universe, if 
they continue to insist that it 1s incon- 
sistent with the natural order, they will 
hurt religion. “It is for us to learn to 
associate it with the natura, Orderly, law- 
tul affairs of God and man, A greater and 
finer field than ever for love, truth, beauty, 
goodness, reverence, worship, bope and 
aspiration, recognition of .the laws of 
righteousness and tur depenuence on God, 
is offered us by the tmoudern conceptions 
of the universe and of man, And these 
after all, are the heart of religion. We 
can secularize them, that is, we can asso- 
ciate them with the natural and orderly 
and daily,—and benefit thereby. But, if 
we profane them, tarnish their inherent 
sacredness, then we shall be the losers,” 

“I see it as our business”, said Dr. 
Savage, “to help build ‘the way of holi- 
ness’ which Isaiah prophesied, that is, the 
way of rightness, happiness, health, wel- 
fare and peace,—by identifying the 


ROY M. CUSHMAN 
Church Educational not Functional 


‘sacred’ with the secular, by finding the 
divine in the natural.” 

William C. Crawford, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Maintenance 
Fund, speaking on League finances, pointed 
out the necessity of prompt payment of 
Fund pledges and of more subscriptions 
if the League is to continue its record of 
service. 

Other resolutions passed returned cor- 
dial greetings sent by President Louis C. 
Cornish of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and Mrs. Irene C. Rees, president 
of the Women’s Alliance, pledging “con- 
tinued effort for cooperation in the at- 
tainment of common ends”; extended ap 
preciative thanks to the convention 
speakers, to President Parsons, to All 
Souls’ Church in New London and its min- 
ister, Rev. William J. Greene, and to the 
management of the Norwich Inn, The 
Council of the League, which met after 
the church service, voted a resolution of 
regret at the death of David Starr Jordan, 
who had once served as a member of the 
Council. 

Among the group conferences on church 
and chapter problems, was one conducted 
by Roy M. Cushman, executive secretary 
of the Boston Council of Social Agencies, 
who took as his thesis the idea that the 
church, with reference to community 
affairs, should serve in an educational and 
an inspirational, not in a.functional, ca- 
pacity. It should not do the works but 
should so inform and so arouse its people | 
that they will do what is needful. He 
illustrated this point with experiences in_ 
the social service fleld, dwelling particu- 
larly on present methods for relieving 
unemployment. 
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Only One Regret 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I received your notice stating that my 
subscription to THe ReGister would ex- 
pire the first of October, I will mail my 
eheck on that date, as I have it included 
in my October budget. 

There is only one regret I have and 
that is that I did not subscribe to Tur 
REGISTER years before I did. I like it so 
well now I wouldn’t know how to get along 
without it. It is always interesting. The 
editorials are excellent, stimulating, and 
challenge the imagination of every intel- 
ligent reader. 

The articles are always good. I never 
fail to read one. Probably some of your 
readers dislike the humanism of some of 
your writers. Both sides get a hearing, 
and that is one reason why I like the 
paper. 

So keep sending me the paper as I don’t 
want to miss a single copy and look for 
my check about October 1. 

Henry W. FELTON. 


Montrose, Pa. 


Plant, Build, Make! 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Senator Borah, the best known in 
Europe of our American Senators, has 
just presented a somewhat startling but 
salutary proposal which demands imme- 
diate attention in all countries with large 
deficits, even if not yet facing bankruptcy 
and internal revolution. 

In these eritical days before the open- 


. ing of the most momentous Conference 


that has met since that at Versailles, and 
in numbers the most tremendous political 
conference the world has ever seen, it is 
of supreme importance that there should 
be an agreement, as Senator Borah says, 
for a naval holiday, a cessation of creat- 
ing ships and guns. 

This would transfer a large part of 
army and navy men and armament work- 
ers to other forms of work that produce 
permanent value. 

Planting forests, building roads, manu- 
facturing their own clothes and training 
in mechanics and engineering might, with- 
out throwing anyone out of work, do 
vastly more to promote the welfare of 
mankind than continuance in the out- 
grown methods of preparing to settle pos- 
sible disputes by the futile method of 
explosives. 

Senator Borah says, “It ought to be 
entirely practicable to bring about a naval 
holiday”. At this time we are spending 
more money for armaments than was ever 
expended at any time during peace. The 
trouble which lies ahead is between the 

governments and their discouraged and 

5 ed people. 

We live in a new world, which 

yw has substitutes for war and in 

rhich every one of the sixty nations com- 

ng to Geneva next February has signed 
Kellogg Pact. The present preposterous 


demands of the navy and the Navy League 
to pile on the backs of our over-taxed 
people $100,000,000 more, annually, to 
build more and more instruments of 
Slaughter is to assume that the average 
taxpayer is a fool. 

With a prospect of 6,000,000* unem- 
ployed this winter, and, with their de 
pendents two or three times that number 
suffering and in despair in this richest 
of all countries, in a land which never 
yet had any nation declare war against 
it, the callousness and stupidity of the 
naval proposals must shock all who know 
the facts. 

What does our education amount to if 
it can leave men devoid of a sense of 
relative values? and leave them too 
cowardly to take the remote risks in- 
volved in the keeping of the Paris Pact 
signed by all the nations that will meet 
at Geneva? 

The sixty nations«must reduce arm- 
aments drastically, or prosperity, as Presi- 
dent Hoover, Premier Macdonald, Mus- 
solini, and all responsible statesmen per- 
ceive, will not return and frightful ca- 
tastrophe will ensue. Are Americans so 
childish as to be more interested in 
cinemas and sporting news and in their 
own little affairs as to fail to see what 
fate awaits those little affairs if they do 
not rise to wider vision? 

Their dividends and incomes will in- 
crease as armaments diminish. If one- 
half the amount spent on war preparations 
last year were transferred to turning the 
wheels of industry and feeding and cloth- 
ing the hungry, it would leave all these 
nations relatively the same in strength. 

Grandi of Italy at Geneva has just 
proposed a naval holiday until after the 
Disarmament Conference ends. Senator 
Borah’s proposal for a five-year holiday 
is better. It would give time for political 
and financial readjustment and for the 
beginning of a new psychology. Twelve 
months hence we shall know whether we 
face catastrophe everywhere,—vivil war 
in various countries, the menace of the 
suicide of civilization, if “the next war” 
comes,—or prosperity, progress, hope. 

If voters care enough for their chil- 
dren’s future to take the trouble to write 
to the President that they will stand by 
him and Senator Borah, chairman of the 
Senate committee on Foreign Relations re- 
gardless of the clamor for increased naval 
appropriations, it will greatly help Amer- 
ica to aid and not hinder the consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be wished. 

A wide-spread and emphatie acclaim of 
Senator Borah’s proposal would be the 
best possible assurance to the world that 
America goes to Geneva in earnest. 


LucraA AMES MEAD. 
Boston, Mass, 


*Late estimates make the number much 
reater—between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000.— 
DITOR. 
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Taxing Unitarian Churches 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :— 

One of the leading Roman Catholic lay- 
men of this country has written me the 
following letter asking my help in the 
verification of a report which concerns 
Unitarian churches: 

“You might be in a position to tell 
me whether or not there is any truth 
in the following story. 

“A single tax friend of mine, a year 
or so ago, was telling me that the 
exemption of church property from 
taxation would sooner or later be a 
very big question in our country, and 
that in anticipation of such a moye- 
ment, the Unitarian Church, in a 
couple of places, submitted a tax 
schedule and are voluntarily paying 
taxes on their property. 

‘Do you know of any such case or 
have you ever heard of anything of 
the kind?’ 

Here is an important question in which 
our ministers and laymen are alike in- 
terested. The only way to test the truth 
of such a report is through the columns 
of Tue CHRISTIAN RecisTeR. Will all 
readers who know instances of the volun- 
tary payment of taxes by Unitarian 
churches be so kind as to write me the 
full particulars at once? 

Boston, Mass, WAITSTILL H. SHarp. 


Free of Indebtedness 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

I am anxious to have the following from 
the president of the Proctor Academy 
trustees appear in the next issue of THE 
REGISTER. 

“The Trustees of Proctor Academy 
wish to express their appreciation of 
the contributions which have been 
made by friends interested in the 
work that is being carried on at 
Andover, N.H. 

“In spite of the difficulties of the 
times, we are building two units of 
the school building. The total cost, in- 
cluding a moderate amount for equip- 
ment immediately necessary, will be 
$40,478.00. In order to dedicate the 
building free of all indebtedness it 
will be necessary to raise between 
September 24 and November 1, $6,000 
on the building and $2,000 on partial 
equipment. 

“We appeal to the generosity of our 
many friends to help us in completing 
the building and dedicating it without 
any indebtedness. 

Cordially yours, 
Part C. Davis, President, 
In behalf of the Board of Trustees,” 
Trusting you will give the above your 
kind attention and thanking you, I am, 
Cart B. WETHERELL, Headmaster. 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
Acknowledgment 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
I have received fifty dollars from Daniel 
Rowan for the Calicut Brahmo Samaj, and 
fifty dollars for the Pandarpur Orphanage 
and Foundling Home of the Bombay 
Pearthana Samaj, in response to my 
appeal in THE REGISTER. 
T. C. KHANDWALA, 
Lay Missionary of the Brahmo Samaj of India, 
BreRKELEY, CALIF. 
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In New Type-Dtess 


TERE IS STYLE in a paper, and to-day THE 

| REGISTER is somewhat conscious of its new 

dress. We have been quite a while designing 

our fresh outward appearing, and most of the 

credit—if you like it as well as we do—belongs to 

our cooperative and highly technical friends, the 
printers, Geo. H. Ellis Co., Ine. 

We ourselves also have been sensitive as to good 
taste and suitable tone for a free-church journal, 
as they may be reflected in types. For a long time, 
in fact, we have felt that in the whole paper only 
the cover page expressed the restraint-with-force 
that should mark a liberal. On our cover there is an 
engaging absence of that black-face harshness that 
marks the typography of many religious journals. 
Such is the power of print, the gentle gospel 
rumbles and glowers from several title-pages of 
church papers that come to our table. 

Our own headlines and layouts had somewhat of 
this same inept rudeness. It was unpleasant to be 
thinking all the time that a mechanical matter 
should mar the telling reach of our contributors; 
and accordingly four things were aimed at, and, 
we believe, accomplished. 

Iirst, there is a homogeneous quality in the 
types which conveys immediate unity to the mind 
of the reader. The paper is one, with an organic, 
almost personal consistency which makes it strong. 

Second, the variety of headlines from page to 
page relieves sameness, which the eye does not like, 
and yet the difference is only secondary and im- 
pairs in no degree the single tone of the whole 
paper. 

Third, all of the sizes of headlines have been 

“raised” some points higher. That is, they are 
larger. Our page-wide headlines have been thirty 
point in the blacker types; the new style headline 
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is thirty- six point, e.g., in Mr. Allen’s article. a ‘\ 


object here is to attract the reader more quickly, 


and to give proper upstanding treatment to the | 


articles of all kinds and lengths. : 


Fourth, we owed it to our friends to put on new | 


apparel. Just a trifle out of style! Everybody 
dresses to please other people, and types are 
clothes which, worn too long, are as unwelcome as 
the same old hat. We chose for this new dress the 
first real Autumn number, and in good time for the 
Conference in Philadelphia. Are you also pleased? 
Let us know. 


On Private Property 


mes O THINGS the worried American business 
man and all of us believe in religiously. They 
are private property and the free individual. 
In the intense situation which disturbs everybody 
who gives thought to these times, there is grave 
fear that we are going to abolish private property, 
go over to socialism and kill the individual’s 
initiative. 

By socialism people mean vaguely some kind of 
confiscation and equalization that will take from 
a decent man what he has earned and give it around 
to the wastrels. Men to-day are scared about such 
a possibility. 

Without underestimating the gravity of the hour, 
we wish to remind our readers—who can confirm 
our statement by studying the Federal figures— 
that private property is not at all as widely dis- 
tributed as they may think it is. Four per cent. of 
the people own eighty per cent. of the wealth. 
When we consider the control of the great sources 
of wealth by banking institutions now merged into 
incaleulably large reservoirs of money, the actual 
power that an ordinary man has over his property, 
especially in times of financial stress, makes the 
idea of his private right to have and hold and do 


as he pleases with his own a fantasy. In fact, so ~ 


concentrated is the material power that it is 
steadily coming to our consciousness that a name 
like Morgan is for our time as determinative of all 
property rights as the name of Fuggers was in 
post-medieval Europe. 

By all means, we believe in private property, 
but as a distinguished member of the faculty of 
Columbia University said recently, all of the staples 
that go into our living, such as sugar and wheat, 
leather and cotton and wool, oil and rubber, copper 
and steel and lumber, and the rest, are amazingly 
manipulated by a handful of masters in these 
fundamentals. It is the system. To speak of private 
property in such circumstance is preposterous, as 
all men, especially men of large property, know 
very well. In the present crisis, of course, condi- 
tions are abnormal and different. 

As for socialism, if we may take the word of one 
of the most enlightened teachers, R. H. Tawney, 
the essence of it is no silly doling out of dollar for 
dollar to all alike. One need not call himself a 
socialist to agree with the following: “Its essence 


is the statement”, he says, “that the economic evils’ 


of society are primarily due to the unregulated 
operation, under modern conditions of industrial 
organization, of the institution of private property.” 
In other words, and affirmatively, what socialism 


$ aspect really wants to do is to protect pri- 
“property to the extent at least of saving us 
1 the extremity to which we have been reduced 
the present unrestrained system in which, at 
last, an infinitesimal percentage of the population 
has virtually all power and control. 

Nobody knows how true this is so well as the 
man of considerable holdings, or with a business 
| now in straits, or both. No matter where one goes, 
down in the business world, nine men in ten are 
Saying this very thing. Private property, indeed! 


i Individualism, Two Phases 


i a HEN WE TURN to that which lies deep 
\X/ in the philosophy by which we live our 
- economic life, namely, our doctrine of in- 
dividualism, the violation of which gives so much 
concern, there is something fundamentally wrong. 
We propose to say what it is. 
_ First, the background. The Reformation gave 
anew the idea of the supreme right of each in- 
| dividual to his own beliefs. In religion he was free 
to go his own way without any authority over him 
in the Church. Each man was sovereign over his 
soul. 


| rights in the political, and in turn the economic, 
phere. This was the sanction of competitive enter- 
prise in industry, commerce, and banking. Com- 
petition unrestrained has been fondly cherished by 
American business until now. But no more! 
| There are a few who have not seen the dawn, but 
in general men in authority understand that the 
‘practice has led us to the brink, and it must stop. 
_ Individualism was and is a great boon in the 
immaterial realm. Where a man deals with ideas 
and ideals, the more freedom he has the more good 
he can do. His creative genius can work itself out 
to the limit of his talent. It is the nature of intel- 
_lectual and ethical and spiritual attainments that 
they are gifts to the world. The individualist here 
is the true benefactor. He withholds nothing be- 
cause he cannot withhold. His very life depends 
‘upon his giving out freely what he thinks and 
espouses. The creative function of the individualist 
in the field of the mind is contributive. He builds, 
and is a social messiah. . 

But when the individualist works in the material 

field the situation is turned upside down. Here he 
_ becomes, in the nature of things, gainful in his eall- 
‘ing, and all his operations look to acquisition. 
_ Nothing is given. It cannot be otherwise than a 
strife with all other individuals, with only such 
restraints as will prevent awkward abuses that 
hurt all of the self-seeking individuals. 
It is palpably the rule here that each one is first 
_ for himself. He may follow the law of service, and 
tell you he is a believer in the mutualistic principle 
called the Golden Rule; but even so he is out chiefly 
for profit, and his service ideal is pursued because 
it will profit him most. 


i 


\ 


d of immaterial things is fundamentally con- 
butive, and material reward for himself ‘is sec- 
ry, in the economic realm, quite the other way, 


oa to» 
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a man is fundamentally acquisitive. The twain can 
never be one! 

It follows that the doctrine of individualism in 
business is unsound, and it has brought us to our 
present catastrophe. It has done its perfect work 
until there is nothing left but that we renounce the 
doctrine and its pr actice and regulate all business 
operations from a central power either govern- 
mental or privately cooperative to the end of the 
security of every man’s property and the salvation 
of the individual. 

All of this is not ruthlessly to condemn business, 
nor to say that outside the economic order there 
is all virtue. That would be absurd. Our proposi- 
tion is simply that individualism works righteously 
in the use of a man’s faculties of mind and soul; 
but individualism unrestricted in the world of 
goods and wealth is ruinous because it is self- 
centered and anti-social. To save our world such 
individualism must be destroyed and in its place 
a socialized economic order established. 


Episcopalian Papers’ Crisis 

FEW WEEKS ago that admirable journal of 
yo the high-church wing of the Protestant 
EE piscopal communion, The Lwing Church, 
privately owned, startled its constituency by de- 
claring that it must discontinue publication unless 
financial support from the Church were forthcom- 
ing. Last week the General Convention, meeting in 
Denver, received an urgent request that help be 
given to all four of the general Episcopalian 
journals, each representing a distinct ecclesiastical 
point of view, each in extreme necessity, and each 
indispensable to the life of the Church. Thus, at 
last, we see one great denomination facing the crisis. 

Hither there must be sustenance of the church 
press as there is sustenance of church schools, 
missions, hospitals, and parishes, or there will be 
corporate church suicide. The churches are not 
managed by fools, however dullard and indifferent 
the leaders seem to the heart-breaking strain under 
which editors and managers work. One by one 
enlightened Episcopalians speak, For example, Dr. 
George Parkin Atwater, in an editorial in The 
Witness, republished in The Churchman, editorially 
superb but sorely tried financially, says :— 

“Tt is easy to criticize church papers, but it is 
far easier to establish their value. Without church 
papers we would have no means of knowing what 
the general church is doing. The clergyman without 
a church paper is insulated from the power that 
flows through the conduit of the press. And the 
laity are in a comatose condition, without a church 
paper. Think of a community w ithout a daily news- 
paper, or a magazine of any sort. It would be an 
ignorant, blinded, illiterate and witless community. 
And yet we think that we can propel a great church 
without the power and inspiration of an en- 
lightened and specialized press. An ignorant people 
is a spiritless people.” 

Dr. Atwater’s practical proposal is that every 
individual who contributes $25 or more yearly to 
the general work of the Church receive free a sub- 
scription to the paper of his or her choice. 
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Who Wrote It? 


That was a striking, and most apt, quotation with which the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brought to a close his recent presentation 
of the proposed budget to the House of Commons. It ran thus: 


“All our past proclaims our future; Shakspere’s voice and Nelson’s hand, 
Milton’s faith and Wordsworth’s truth in this our chosen and chainless land, 
Bear us witness. Come the world against her, England yet shall stand.” 


No wonder Tories and Liberals together rose to their feet instinctively, 
in one chorus of applause. But who is the author of the lines? They 
suggest a number of modern English poets, Masefield, Newboldt, Chester- 
ton. But, so far, we have been unable to trace them to their source. Can 


any of our readers help us? 


A Father of Reform 


A. R. H. 

Sir FRrANcis BuRDBTT AND HIS TIMBS, 
(1770-1844). By M. W. Patterson. Two 
Volumes, London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
$10.00. 


A hundred years ago, England was in 
the throes of the Reform Bill. For almost 
a century, agitation for a revision of the 
electorate had been gathering force. An 
increasing number of citizens had come 
to understand that, in no small measure, 
the entire future of constitutional govern- 
ment was at stake. If the nation was to 
survive, election of members of the House 
of Commons must be transferred from 
rotten boroughs and county constituencies 
to a system more generally representative 
of the nation as a whole. Such a change 
was needed. Ever since the Hanoverians 
came into power, government had grown 
increasingly corrupt, partisan, undemo- 
cratic. With the accession to the throne 
of George III, the monarchy more and 
more tended to become despotic, while 
representative government became a farce. 
About the conduct of their affairs, the 
people generally had less and less to say. 
To correct wrongs which had become 
flagrant, to destroy evils which were fast 
making the nation an absolute monarchy, 
to restore and extend the constitutional 
liberties of Tnglishmen, from 1780 on- 
wards a movement developed which in the 
course of fifty years ultimately reached 
suecess. 

This movement owed its strength chiefly 
to a few leaders, one of the most notable 
of whom was the subject of this biography. 
Sir Francis Burdett deserves to be re- 
membered in England as the Father of 
Parliamentary Reform. For more than 
thirty-five years, in the House of Com- 
mons, and out of it, he fought valiantly 
for this single cause. Like Cato the 
Elder, he was a man with one idea, per- 
sistently keeping it alive, incessantly 
dinning it into the public ear by every 
means within his power. At first, cham- 
pion of a forlorn hope, almost single- 
handed he grappled with titanic evils; 
and in spite of portentous opposition, 
enemies which did all in their power to 
silence him, often with no small success, 
he kept everlastingly at it, until he saw 
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his country come round to his way of 
thinking, and the day was won. 

The two volumes which narrate the 
varied events of this man’s long life are 
interesting, as the portrait of an unusual 
personality, the striking story of a career 
rich in dramatic incidents, as a vivid 
picture of England during the latter years 
of George III, the Regency, and the reigns 
of George IV and William IV, and of the 
manners and customs of the times. 
Through their pages pass a throng of 
people, famous and infamous, practically 
all the leading figures in society and poli- 
tics, who were the England of their day; 
forming a picturesque background against 
which the figure of Burdett himself stands 
out, clearly and incisively. 

In many respects, Sir Francis Burdett 
was a product of his land and time. A 
thorough Englishman, descendant of a 
long line of titled ancestors, whose pro- 
genitor came over with the Conqueror, 
one of the richest men in England, his 
wife a daughter of the celebrated banker, 
Thomas Coutts, his personal morals, 
measured by modern standards, left much 
to be desired. Both his birth and educa- 
tion, as well as his environment, tended 
to make him a consistent defender of the 
established order. Yet he was that rare 
being, an aristocrat with democratic sym- 
pathies. Almost to the end of his long life, 
he remained a radical, champion of un- 
popular causes, an idol of the people, 
though suspected and almost ostracized by 
the members of his own caste. No sooner 
did he reach maturity than he began, 
bravely and outspokenly, to plead the 
cause of the exploited and unjustly 
treated. His earliest effort was an at- 
tempt to reform the unspeakable condi- 
tions existent in the prisons of his day. 
Other evils he attacked were flogging in 
the army and navy, restriction of the 
freedom of the press, political sinecures, 
imprisonment for debt, the disabilities in- 
flicted on Roman Catholics and non-con- 
formists. Naturally, he was a stanch de- 
fender of Mrs. Fitzherbert, and later, of 
the ill-fated Queen Caroline. Brayely he 
championed Admiral Cochrane, and the 
victims of the Peterloo massacre; for 
taking the side of the latter he was tried 
for libel, fined £2000, and sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment. On another 
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oceasion, for his courageous denuncia 
of political despotism, he was brought 
the bar of the House, and sent to 
Tower. 

A man far ahead of his time, wise, 
farseeing, moved by a spirit of simple 
honesty and common justice, Burdett thus 
proved that he possessed not a few of 
the gifts of a great statesman and re- 
former. Naturally, he lived in an atmos- 
phere of incessant conflict. He was al- 
ways in hot water. But he accomplished 
much, His efforts in behalf of parliamen- 
tary reform alone entitle him to be re- 
membered as a great public benefactor and 
champion of popular rights. Yet there is 
food for ironic thought in the fact that 
when the central purpose of his life had 
been accomplished, in his old age, this 
man became increasingly Tory in his 
opinions and ideals. Perhaps it was nat- 
ural that Burdett, whose impressionable 
years were passed during the French 
revolution, and who during his active 
career was a political free-thinker, should 
eventually have lapsed into a temper of 
mind essentially static. 

But, after all, the final impression of 
the man which his biography leaves upon 
the mind of the reader is that of a valiant 
fighter, and, his weaknesses notwithstand- — 
ing, not incompatible with Disraeli’s com- 
ment, “I think he was the greatest gentle- 
man I ever knew”. 


Brave Mind 


LerTpRs OF WARWICK GREENE. 1915-1928. 
Hdited by Richard W. Hale. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $8.50. ' 

Warwick Greene had “a seat in the 
front row of the great war drama of 1914”, 
This relatively comfortable position may 
account for his keen appreciation of the 
beauty and burning magnificence of mod- 
ern warfare. He was not lacking, however, 
in capacity for far-seeing judgment. The 
Versailles Conference shocked him. He 
could see round the corner and anticipate 
consequences to which the statesmen were 
blind. “We have poured the wine of self- 
determination into these rotten old bottles; 
they have burst and the mess stinks to 
heaven.” He began to envisage war as 
colossal suffering followed by speeches of 
passionate futility. By a business tour 
of Baltic Russia he was able to obtain a 
worm’s-eye view of things. At last, not 
long before his death, he could write about 
Russian Communism without the excite- 
ment of prejudice or of dread. He saw 
Russia as “merely the unhappy dog” on 
which a tremendous experiment is being 
tried out to the possible benefit of all 
mankind. “And, after all, why shouldn’t it 
be Russia’s turn? On France were visited 
the birth-pains of democracy in the world; 
on America the death-pains of human 
slavery; on Germany and Austria the ex- 
piring agonies of the Grand Monarchism. 
Huge Russia has ample girth for the 
birth-pains of the first socialistic esperi- 
ment. Let us hold our breath and watch 
and learn. We don’t want the destructive 
doctrine of Lenin in our freer and happier F 
lands; but let us take warning and put 
our own houses in order.” America lost a 
man of vigorous enterprise and courageous 
intellect when Warwick Greene died too 
young. a er 
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: Theist Faith To-day 


BLIGIOUS RBALISM. Fifteen DPssays by Pro- 
ors of various American Colleges, edited 
f Douglass Olyde Macintosh of Yale Uni- 
versity. New York: The Macmillan Oo. $3.00. 


_ Most of these essays will require close 
study from the reader who is not an 
adept in modern philosophy. But several 
of the papers are reasonably popular. A 
 eareful reading of this volume will give 
a good idea of the grounds upon which 
p one may reasonably hold a theistic faith. 
_ If faith in God-as an objective reality with 
whom mankind may have conscious fellow- 
ship is subject to doubt, the denial of that 
faith is still more difficult to justify. All 
the writers, basing their arguments en- 
tirely on personal experience and observa- 
tion of the trend in nature and history 
toward self-conscious personalities and the 
ereation of spiritual values, affirm the 
existence of an objective spiritual uni- 
-yerse, with which our human personalities 
have relations, from which mankind may 
draw strength and peace through har- 
monious adjustments. In order to have 
religious communion with the God who 
exists independently of our consciousness 
it is not necessary to arrive at exact defi- 
nition. Whether God is Absolute or Perfect 
is irrelevant to our religious need. In com- 
parison with our finite lives he may appear 
absolute and perfect, even though limited 
and growing in perfection through fellow- 
ship with the personalities whom he has 
' ereated. The reader who is troubled by 
the humanistic debate may find in this 
book a help. FJ. @, 
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Teddy 


RoosnveitT, His Mind 1N Action. By Lewis 
_ Binstein. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Oompany. 
$3.00. 
/ The apology for this book is that the 
author sees his protagonist in a new situ- 
ation. Mr. Einstein does not find that 
- Roosevelt was a typical American at all: 
he cared nothing for money-making, big 
_ business. He was essentially a reformer ; 
and his reforms ran all the way from 
cleaning house in politics and business, to 
_ spelling and birth control. Whatever sub- 
ject he touched he applied to it the force 
of a tremendously vigorous mentality. Mr. 
Einstein would not be exactly classed as 
a reliable biographer. His narrative will 
_ hardly stand close examination for accu- 
racy of statement, the first requirement of 
biography. Theodore Roosevelt, to Mr. 
_ Einstein, was the foremost personality of 
his age; and he views him as an historian 
in the diplomatic service abroad. The book 
adds little to facts already known. Several 
better biographies are available, some of 
them written by men who knew Mr. Roose- 
velt well. Mr. Einstein does not reveal 
_ that he had any intimate association with 
him. But he does bring added information 
put his foreign policy, particularly as 
ting to the Algiciras Conference, 
h , he claims, the President stepped 
n and averted a general European war. 
_ fact is now generally known; but 
Einstein throws added light on the 
sactions. The philosophy of Roose- 
life, for instance, his attitude dur- 
the Spanish-American troubles, his 
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place in the program of the Progressive 
party, his manner of speaking and acting 
during the World War, all come in for 
discussion. The justification of the volume, 
when so many are appearing about this 
remarkable man, seems to lie, not in 
facts, not even in philosophical conclu- 
sions, but in penetration to the inner proc- 
esses of Mr. Roosevelt’s thinking. 
i, C. 


Hatter’s Castle 


Hatrpr's Casrir, By A. J. Cronin, Boston: 
Little Brown & Co. $2.50. 

This novel came late into our hands. 
Already, it has attained the dignity of a 
best-seller, and has been greeted by the 
critics with a chorus of almost unanimous 
approval. With their opinions we find our- 
selves in hearty accord. Hatter’s Castle is 
all that it is cracked up to be. For a 
first novel, it is really remarkable. From 
beginning to end stark tragedy, the story 
has a sustained power which grips the 
reader in spite of himself. In this, as in 
its delineation of character, the piling-up 
of horror upon horror, and the exact 
realism of countless details, we are re- 
minded of Zola and the Brontes. There 
are defects, of course. The narrative is 
loose, disjointed. Many threads are left 
unknotted. The author reveals his pro- 
fession in the profusion with which he 
records medical details. But nothing short 
of masterly is the way by which the 
gradual disintegration of the personality 
of the central figure is pictured. Not since 
Soames Forsyte has a living novelist 
created a personage equal to James 
Brodie. The man lives. And the other 
characters are equally alive. Hatter’s 
Castle is a milestone on the highway of 


contemporary British fiction. A.R. H. 
Old Ironsides 
Tur FRIGATE CONSTITUTION. By Ira N. 


Hollis. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


$3.00. 

What memories this celebrated old 
frigate arouses! Recently reconstructed, 
she has sailed to ports once visited by her 
when she was in commission and fighting 
the battles of her country. The history of 
this famous vessel is almost the history 
of the formation and development of the 
American navy in its early years. De- 
scriptions are given of her. exploits in the 
war with ‘Tripoli and the War of 1812. 
The author has spared no pains to make 
his aecounts accurate as well as vivid. 
This means a volume describing naval 
tactics, ship-construction, armaments and 
methods generally employed by naval com- 
manders in the days when broadsides 
from batteries of iron, muzzle-loading 
cannon, and splinters from crashing 
wooden walls made scenes all too vivid 
and terrible. 

Mr. Hollis’s book makes real the heroic 
days when skill in sailing the vessel, as 
well as in fighting her, won the battle. 
First issued in 1900, the volume deserves 
its fresh appearance. Lieutenant T. E. 
Renaker, U.S.N., the officer detailed to 
the management of the popular campaign 
for funds, adds a supplementary chapter 
depicting the recent reconstruction, and 
“Old Ironsides at Sea Again’. E. H, ¢. 
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Tabloid Reviews 


I Treuu ByprytHing: The Brown Man’s 
Burden. By Hdward Holton James. Geneva: 
Imprimerie Kundig. 15s. 


A book of personal experiences in India. 
The author’s opinions will. probably in- 
terest the reader less than his facts, which 
seem to have been selected to discredit the 
British Administration in India. J Tell 
Everything can refer only to the facts 
which the writer regards as important in 
propagating his anti-British views. 

¥. J. G, 


COMMUNISM, THE First LAw or NATURR. 
By Albert Widdis. Long Beach, Calif.: Albert 
Widdis, $1.00. 

A fantastic, desultory discussion where 
all distinctions are hopelessly blurred. 
Whatever there is of good-will, or of hu- 
man service, in the world is labelled Com- 
munism. Jesus, Christianity, the Ameri- 
can Constitution, atoms, cells, animals—all 
are claimed as communistic. Individualism 
has driven man out of his Garden of Eden. 

¥.J.@. 


Srorizs or THE Srarus. By Nellie V. San- 
chez. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Oo. $2.50. 

Each of the forty-eight states is treated 
in the same fashion. There is a brief his- 
toric account, with mention of the stirring 
and heroic events of early days. Then 
follow stories of the capitals, the state 
names and flowers, area and population, 
and a brief bibliography. A useful book for 
reference. ¥F. J. G. 


WATERLESS Mountain. By Laura Adams 


Armer, New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.00. 
A charming, imaginative story of 


the life of a Navajo boy in Arizona. Into 
the texture of the story are woven old 
Indian legends, love of nature, and the 
practical lore of a people living close to 
the soil. One feels the freedom, beauty, 
and mysticism of the wide-open spaces. A 
delightful book for children. Fr. J. G 


Dry Amoprica. By Atticus Webb, Superin- 
tendent Texas Anti-Saloon League, With  In- 
troduction by Senator Morris Sheppard, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press. 


In this author’s judgment, a fight to a 
finish is on between the Wets and Drys 
of America. His book is a shrill ery to 
arms, couched throughout in the vernacu- 
lar of warfare, bristling with fierce in- 
vective and strongly reminiscent of the old- 
time evangelistic camp-meeting addresses 
before huge gatherings of people, from 
which any who were not already more than 
half devoted to the cause, absented them- 
selves. 

If one inclines to visualize the support 
of the Highteenth Amendment as warfare 
which has little concern for discrimina- 
tions, intellectual or ethical, in the great 
cause he champions, this book will com- 
mend itself to him. If, on the other hand, 
he believes that what is needed is a cam- 
paign of education, commensurate with 
that earried on before the Amendment 
was adopted, this book will not be a great 
help. W. F. G. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


What Icelandic Churches are Doing 


GEORGE F. PATTERSON 


Representative of the A. U. A. makes “Provincial Pilgrimage” 


ae HE late summer and early autumn 
in Manitoba are delightful. Driving 
across the wide-flung prairies, the 
realization is borne in that here is a large 
corner of America’s wheat granary. The 
harvest was early this year and every- 
where on either side of the road and on 
either side of other roads to the right, 
to the left, behind and in front, were the 
endless rows of shocks of harvested grain, 
the golden end of a season’s gamble with 
wind and weather, and over the visible 
plains one could count from any given 
point half a dozen threshers at work. In 
the dim distances could be seen the dust 
and smoke of still others, and the air 
was filled with the hum of the machines— 
all emblems of plenty. And yet, with mil- 
lions needing it, Canada’s wheat is scarce 
worth the marketing. Those who have it 
cannot sell it, those who need it cannot 
buy it. So the hum of the threshing ma- 
chines seems to sing a song of futility 
and frustration. This means hard times, 
for the basis of our prosperity is still the 
marketable values of the land and what 
it yields. Despite this our Icelandic 
churches are courageous in the crisis, 
optimistie as to the future, recognizing 
religion as exemplified by their churches 
as a constant factor in the scheme of life. 

At Gimli on Lake Winnipeg, Rev. 
Ragnar Kyaran, Dr. Rognvaldur Peturs- 
son’s efficient successor as Field Secretary 
of the Icelandic Unitarian Churches, has 
put in a summer of intensive work result- 
ing in a revival of interests in the parish, 
evidenced by steadily increasing congre- 
gations and larger contributions to the 
work. Much needed repairs have been 
made on the church, more than $400 hay- 
ing been expended. Mr. Kvaran recently 
translated an American play into Ice- 
landic. It was given with marked success 
in a number of the Icelandie churches 
with substantial advantage to all con- 
cerned. At Arborg, which Mr. Kvaran will 
use as a base this winter, the work goes 
steadily forward with increasing interest. 
Riverton and Arnes will be supplied from 
this point. 

On Lake Manitoba to the northwest of 
Winnipeg is Oak Point. Here we had a so- 
ciety but no church building. Twelve miles 
away was what was known as the Mary 
Hill Church. It had served as a _ school- 
house as well as a church, but with the 
coming of the automobile came the con- 
solidation of the schools. It was easy for 
the farmers to get into the village; so last 
winter a lot was purchased in town and 
the building put on runners and moved to 
the foundation which had been prepared 
for it. It was repainted and redecorated. 
A modest vestibule and tower were added. 
It is the only church in the village. 

At Lundar there was a like situation,— 
a sizable town, a congregation, but no 
church building. At Otto, ten miles away, 
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was a good church. This, again, was a 
cross-roads church which had served a 
country constituency. The members still 
living in the district gladly and generously 
permitted the building to be moved to 
Lundar. However, the project presented 
difficulties not met with in the moving of 
the Mary Hill meeting-house. It was much 
larger and structurally different. Several 
sleighs were smashed under its weight, 
but finally on specially constructed run- 
ners and drawn by twelve pairs of horses 
it was brought to its new location by the 
side of the Lutheran Church in Lundar. 
A spacious basement with ample accom- 
modations for Sunday-sehool work, sup- 
pers and social meetings had been ready 
for it. It is a thoroughly good piece of 
work and together with Oak Point has con- 
solidated and strengthened the work of 
the societies. The two things were made 
possible not only by contributions of 
money but by generous gifts of both 
skilled and unskilled labor. In a very real 
sense these churches are the work of the 
hands of the people. No small amount of 
eredit belongs to the indefatigable min- 
ister, Rev. Gudmundur Arnasson, who has 
not only furnished inspiration and advice 
but has exemplified his preaching by 
practice. 

The churches in Winnipeg, while feeling 
the pinch of the depression, are tightening 
their belts and, if a mixed metaphor is 
permitted, trimming their sails, making 
ready to meet the changed conditions. 

A delightful luncheon was tendered the 
representative of the American Unitarian 
Association by the Boards of Trustees of 
the two chureches,—the Federated Ice- 
landie and Unitarian Church of Winnipeg. 
This was followed by a helpful discus- 
sion of general and particular problems. 
The Federated Church, under the able and 
scholarly leadership of Benjamin Krist- 
jansson, is facing the inevitable problem 
that comes to all non-English speaking 
groups in the United States and Canada, 
namely, that of language. On the other 
hand the English-speaking church, under 
the wise and enthusiastic direction of 
Rey. Philip Petursson, is profiting by the 
same conditions. 

Thus, while we sincerely wish that the 
tide of sturdy Icelandic settlers might 
continue to more than fill the ranks of 
the younger generation who are Canadians 
and Americans and to whom English 
comes naturally, it is a comfort to know 
that at least in a broad and comprehensive 
way the cause of religious liberalism is 
being served. The two congregations 
united Sunday evening, August 30, in the 
opening service of the season at All Souls’. 
Despite the fact that many of the people 
of both congregations were still holiday- 
minded, the church was well filled. 

Wynyard presents the greatest problem. 
It is the center of the largest Icelandic 
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colony outside of Winnipeg in Canada. — 


We have the best church building in the 
town, but without a minister, their re 


sources drained by two years of low- — 


priced wheat, this year with the crop 


almost a total failure, beset by debts, the © 


people are sadly in need of some evidence 
of human faith and friendship. Surely this 
is liberal religion’s opportunity. 


Dayton, O., Church Renovated 


The church in Dayton, Ohio, resumed 
services September 13. Rey. Edwin H. 
Wilson, the pastor, preached on “The Re- 
ligious Needs of the Liberal’. An un- 
usually fine congregation was present to 
celebrate the cleansing and redecoration 
of the church interior. This renovation, 
the first since the church was built twenty 
years ago, was made possible by a cam- 
paign to which members and friends of 
the church responded generously. The 
Women’s Alliance financed the painting of 
the Sunday-school room and kitchen in 
addition to its donation to the rest of the 
work. Mr. Wilson spent a large part of his 
vacation in Dayton cooperating with the 
committee in charge. 

Station WSMK of Dayton is again 
featuring Mr. Wilson in a regular half- 
hour at 4 P.M. every Sunday, beginning 
September 13. Some of the subjects he has 
announced for his radio talks are: “Ideas 
Harden Like Arteries’; “What Arnold 
Bennett Lived By’; “The Autobiography 
of Lincoln Steffens’; “The Marks of an 
Educated Man” (Wiggam); “Lewis 
Browne’s ‘Since Calvary’”; “Biology in 
Human Affairs”; “Rough Justice: or Civil 
Liberties in 1931’; “Seven Devils of 
Science’; “What is Happening to Prot- 
estantism”; “What I Believe and Why”: 
“Academie Injustice at Ohio State”; “The 
Purchasing Public on the Shelf’; ‘The 
Greatest Man Now Alive”. 


Alliance Notes 


The First Cheerful Letter Conference of 
the season will be held in Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on Friday, 
October 2, at 10.30 a.m. 

The Alliance branch at Barre, Mass., 
will be hostess to the Worcester League 
at its fall meeting on the morning and 
afternoon of October 8. An interesting pro- 
gram is in preparation, and a large at- 
tendance anticipated. 


“Unitarian Without Knowing It?” 


“Are You a Unitarian Without Know- 
ing It?” is the title of a four-page leaflet 
just issued by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League for general distribution. Its mes- 
sages are for those who are dissatisfied 
in, or who have come out of, orthodoxy, 
and those who, 
great mysteries of life and moved by a 
desire to be utterly honest”, may find one 
great interest in common in the Unitarian 
fellowship. 


“confronted with the 
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| ~ Archbishop Aglipay’s Visit 


, CHARTES R. JOY 


ERHAPS the time has now come to 
f appraise in part the value of Arch- 
bishop Aglipay’s visit to our churches. 
He returned to Manila in the middle of 
July. His journey among our people is 
| ‘now far enough distant to give us per- 
spective. Was it worth while? Has its 
effect upon our movement been salutary? 
_ What is still more important, has it served 
to strengthen the liberal cause in the 
Philippines? The whole story is not yet 
- written, of course, and what the ultimate, 
_ far-reaching effect may be none at this 
_ time could venture to say. But something 
ean be said at this distance about Dr. 
Aglipay’s coming. 

One of our ablest ministers writes to me 
from the Pacific coast: ‘We consider 
your visit with the Archbishop the out- 
standing event of our whole church year. 
It did a wonderful thing for our own 
people, helping them to the feeling of their 
connection with the great liberal move- 
ment the world over. I trust that you and 
the Association feel that it was very much 
worth while. My people will never forget 
the thrill of the meeting.” 

This is a typical testimony. The Arch- 
bishop’s visit to our churches was a kind 
of triumphal progress. It brought vividly 
to the minds of our people the world 
significance of our liberal religion. It re- 
assured us all to know that upwards of 
three million people on the other side of 
‘the globe had been led in so short a time 
from the rigidity of Roman Catholic 
orthodoxy out into the broad spaces of 

freedom. Of course, it shamed us a little 
to hear the story of the Filipino Inde- 
pendent Church told. How weak our move- 
ment seemed in comparison! Still we were 
encouraged to go on, that we too might 
reach the high standards which they had 
attained. If they could capture the multi- 
tudes, why should not we? Everywhere 
our guests went, they left behind them a 
determination to make our church count 
for more right here. 

Our friends from overseas made us 
aware, also, of the larger values in our 
great human brotherhood. Mr. Taft, the 

first prominent American Unitarian to 
come into contact with the movement, was 
much loved and respected by the Filipinos 
and he himself reciprocated warmly their 
feeling of affection toward him. During 
the Filipino insurrection the soldiers had 
a song which they sang about the “Little 
Brown Brother”: 

“He may be a brother of William H. Taft's 

But he ain’t no brother of mine.” 

Dr. Aglipay and Bishop Reyes won a 
warm place in our hearts. We came to 
share the feeling that Mr. Taft had for 
the “little brown brother”. They were our 
brothers despite another color, another 
language, another race. We believe that 
the feeling was reciprocated. They had 


a little hesitant, indeed, about ac- 
our invitation. It may surprise 
a bit that one reason for their hesi- 


One of the most significant events in the history of the Fellowship 


taney was their fear that they might prove 
to be too radical for American Unitarian- 
ism. They were relieved to find that their 
fears were unjustified and that some Uni- 
tarians were even more radical than they, 
though not more radical, perhaps, than 
some of the members of their church in 
good standing. After hearing one of our 
ministers preach a remarkably fine and 
inspiring sermon, Bishop Reyes remarked 
that it had seemed to him like the voice 
of three millions of his own countrymen. 
They felt at home among us and were 
glad that they had come. 

The story of their visit has never been 
summarized. Perhaps this is the place for 
a brief epitome of it. Arriving in San 
Francisco April 21, our Filipino guests 


ARCHBISHOP GREGORIO 


AGLIPAY 


spent a few days about San Francisco 
Bay, at our churches and at the great 
university. Then they proceeded to south- 
ern California: Pasadena, Los Angeles 
and San Diego. On May 2, they started 
eastward, stopping for a day at the Grand 
Canyon and arriving in St. Paul in time 
for a meeting May 6. From there they 
went to Chicago, where the Archbishop’s 
birthday, on May 9, was celebrated at a 
large dinner attended by many of our 
Unitarian friends in and about Chicago; 
and where he participated in the services 
in the First Unitarian Church and in the 
People’s Church. The Chicago visit ended 
with a session of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, May 11, held in conjunction 
with a special convocation of the Mead- 
yille Theological School, in which the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was awarded to Archbishop Aglipay. 
From Chicago the Archbishop hurried 
on to Boston, making brief stops at 
Toledo, Detroit, and Niagara Falls. The 
stay in Boston was of two weeks’ dura- 
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tion, during which time he appeared and 
spoke at many of the May Meetings, at 
Fairhaven, West Newton, the First Church 
in Boston, Plymouth, Cohasset, Duxbury, 
Tufts College and Worcester. 

Then followed important meetings in 
New York and Brooklyn, Philadelphia and 
Lancaster, Pa., with a series of interesting 
events in Washington. A reception was 
held in All Souls’ Church. A cavalcade 
from the church proceeded to Arlington 
Cemetery to lay a wreath on Mr. Taft’s 
grave and then on to Mt. Vernon. The 
Archbishop was graciously received by 
President Hoover at the White House 
and by Mrs. Taft in her home. On Monday 
he attended and addressed the morning 
congregation at the church with Mrs. Taft 
present. 

From Washington Dr. Aglipay started 
westward again, stopping for meetings at 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and St. Louis. In St. Louis Mr. 
Joy bade them farewell as he put them 
on the train for San Francisco, where 
Dr. Berkeley B. Blake met them and es- 
corted them to their boat. They sailed 
June 19, and arrived in Manila July 16, 
after an absence of four months from 
home. 

In an interview with Edward H. Cotton 
published in the issue of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER for June 25, 1931, the Archbishop 
said: “I would like to say that we ap- 
preciate very deeply the care that you have 
taken of us and the courtesy you have 
shown us. Is it not wonderful that two 
people so far apart, of different races and 
traditions and ways of living, could come 
to think so much alike about religious 
matters and do it entirely independent of 
each other? Now some from your church 
in America must visit us in the Philip- 
pines—the sooner you come the better we 
shall like it... .. We shall go home more 
loyal to our religion and to America than 
ever.” 

July 22, the Archbishop wrote to Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish the following letter: ‘On 
the sixteenth of this month we have ar- 
rived safely to our beloved native land 
with undying gratitude in our hearts for 
all your kindness and considerations. The 
whole clergy of the Filipino Independent 
Church as well as all the laity appreciate 
most sincerely the honors and opportu- 
nities granted us during our historic mis- 
sion with you, that has resulted in new 
recognition to the tenets of religious lib- 
eralism in the Philippines. It is with 
pleasure that I report to you the renewed 
vigor and vitality with which our reli- 
gious position has been established in the 
Philippines by the record of our visit to 
the United States and our successful con- 
tacts with the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Thanking you once more for your 
attention to us, I repeat myself at your 
service very fraternally, 

“Gregorio Aglipay, Obispo Maximo”. 
eS 
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Four Leaders, Conference Round Tables, 


To Clarify Thought on Great Problems 


Personal sketches of well-known Unitarian ministers who will 
conduct vital studies in Philadelphia meetings 


Conference of the American Uni- 

tarian Association in Philadelphia, 
Pa., October 19-22, will have the oppor- 
tunity to enroll at one of four round-table 
conferences. 

A conference on “The Church in Inter- 
national Affairs” will be conducted by Dr. 
John H. Lathrop of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. Rey. Raymond H. 
Palmer of the Unitarian Church of Lynn, 
Mass., will conduct a conference on “The 
Church and Art’. “The Church and the 
Family” will be the subject of the con- 
ference led by Rey. Daniel Sands of the 
Unitarian Church of Quincey, Ill.; and 
members of the conference led by Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin of the First Unitarian 
Church of Philadelphia will discuss 
“The Church and the Religion of the 
Individual”. 

Dr. Lathrop, leader of the first round- 
table conference, graduated from Harvard 
College and the Meadville Theological 
School. He has also studied at the Uni- 
versity of Jena, the University of Chi- 
cago, and the New School for Social Re- 
search in New York City. His first settle- 
ment was in Berkeley, Calif., where he 
was minister of the Unitarian church 
from 1905-11. He then accepted a call 
to the Church of the Saviour, and during 
his twenty years in Brooklyn has become 
a leading minister in the city. He served 
on the American Committee on the Rights 
of Religious Minorities and has been an 
officer of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, American Red Cross, the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and _ other 
organizations. 

Dr. Lathrop’s round table will consider 
two subjects, disarmament and Philippine 
independence. Among the questions the 
conference members will try to answer 
will be: What should the churches advo- 
eate as a minimum achievement for an 
effective disarmament treaty? Should they 
urge upon the United States a percentage 
cut over a term of years in total expendi- 
ture, the abolition of submarines and war- 
ships, prohibition of poison gas? Are the 
Philippine Islands an asset or a liability? 
Should independence be immediate and 
complete? 

Mr. Palmer, leader of the conference on 
the chureh and art, was educated at 
William Jewell College, Washington Uni- 
versity, the University of Chicago and 
the Meadville Theological School. He was 
ordained in 1914 and has been at Lynn 
since 1928. An authority on religious 
esthetics, he has contributed frequently 
to THE RecIsTer. 

His conference will consider these sub- 
jects: “Art as Symbolism”, “Church Archi- 
tecture as Symbol’, and “Public Worship 
as Symbol’. In discussion of the last, the 
following questions will be among those 
treated: Should liberals have a religious 
ealendar setting forth special occasions on 
which standard forms of worship are prac- 
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tised? What is the most effective form of 
publie service of worship for the regular 
Sunday service of Unitarian churches? 
What kinds of music best express the 
liberal experience of religion? 

Mr. Sands was trained for the Baptist 
ministry in the University of Rochester 
and the Rochester Theological School, 
from which he graduated in 1926. He did 
a year of social settlement work under 
the Baptist Home Mission Board and for 
four years was a social case worker in 
Rochester, N.Y., and Chicago, Ill. Ad- 
mitted to the Unitarian fellowship in 1929, 
he has since been minister of the Quincy 
church. Last year he received the degree 
of master of theological science from the 
Meadville Theological School. 

Mr. Sands’s prospectus for the round 
table he will lead on the church and the 
family states that the October 20 session 
will be devoted to discussion on “The 
Church as an Integrating Factor in Family 
Life”, and the October 21 session to “The 
Church and the Maladjusted Family”. 
The final session will be occupied by for- 
mulation of the findings. 

As minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Philadelphia since 1917, Dr. 
Griffin has attained a prominence among 
Unitarian ministers equal to the fame of 
the church he serves. He was born in 
1876, the son of a Unitarian minister, and 
after his education at Bates College and 
the Harvard Divinity School, became min- 
ister of All Souls’ Church, Braintree, 
Mass. He was minister of the Church of 
the Messiah of Montreal, P.Q., Canada, 
from 1909 to 1917. He has held offices in 
many national Unitarian organizations, 
including the office of director of the 
American Unitarian Association, and was 
chairman of the commission to merge the 
General Conference and the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Many colleges have ap- 
pointed him chapel preacher, among them 
Harvard, Cornell and Vassar. He is presi- 
dent of the Contemporary Club of Phila- 
delphia, director of the Indian Rights As- 
sociation, the Foreign Policy Association 
of Philadelphia; and author of “Christian 
Bthics and Everyday Life”. 

The round table on the church and the 
religion of the individual conducted by 
Dr. Griffin will consider, among other 
things, the value of the church to the in- 
dividual, either normal or abnormal, and 
types of church services. 

The purpose of the round-table groups 
is to clarify and make effective the think- 
ing of the members of the conference on 
four aspects of the function of liberal 
churches in the present day. It will mate- 
rially help to achieve this purpose, says 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, chairman of the 
General Conference committee, if those 
who come to the conference do as much 
reading and thinking as possible on the 
theme of the group which they propose 
to join. 


After a leave of absence of nearly two — 
years, granted to enable him to rebuild 
his health, Rey. E. Burdette Backus was 
welcomed back to the pulpit of the First 
Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, Calif., 
September 13. The church was filled with — 
the largest congregation since the dedica-— 
tion of the building. i | 

>, 

Rey. Milen C. Dempster, minister of the — 
First Unitarian Church of Stockton, Calif. 
since 1926, has resigned. . 


Dr. C. 8. S. Dutton of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of San Francisco, Calif. 
is giving a course of lectures at the Pacific. 
Unitarian School for the Ministry on “Re . 
ligious Thought in the Great Poets”. 


Charles L. Burrill, member of King’s — 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., for many years — 
treasurer of Massachusetts, died Septem- 
ber 14. He was a director of the Boston — 
Young Men’s Christian Union, at one time 
treasurer of King’s Chapel, a former mem- 
ber of the Boston school committee, and — 
of the Governor’s council. ? 


Mrs. David Hall, of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Wellesley Hills Unitarian church 
school. > 


4 
Robert B. Ridgley, who died at Grosse 
Ile, Mich., August 31, in his ninety-first — 
year, was the oldest member of the De- 
troit Unitarian Church and one of the — 
oldest subscribers to THE Reeister. Mr. © 
Ridgley was of English birth. He came ai 
Boston when he was a boy of sixteen, and 
eight years later moved to Detroit, where 
he married the daughter of Rev. William 
R. G. Mellon, the Unitarian minister. He 
is survived by a son, Ernest H. Ridgley 
and a daughter, Mrs. Myron B. Vorce, 
with whom he made his home since his 
retirement from business eleven years ago. 


N. E. Associate Alliance 
To Meet in Andover, N.H. 


The autumn meeting of the New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance will be held in 
Andover, N.H., at the Proctor Academy, 
October 15. After a prayer by Rey. Daniel 
M. Welch of the Congregational-Unitaria 
Church of Andover and greetings by Mrs, 
Clara M. Currier of the Andover Al 
and Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster of th 
Proctor Academy, two addresses will be 
given. Miss Louise Brown, treasurer of 
the General Alliance, will speak on “In- 
crease in Alliance Membership”, and Rey. 
Everett M. Baker of the Westminster U 
tarian Church, Providence, R.1., will s 
on “Russia”. 

In the evening Rey. Edwin M. Slocom 
of the First Congregational Church 
Lexington, Mass., will deliver an add 
on “Communion with God”. 
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FA both by actively furthering reform 
Ps movements and by building up a re- 
ligious faith that would spur men to do 
likewise, Dr. Charles W. Wendte, who died 
in Berkeley, Calif., September 9, was 
given tribute at the funeral service Sep- 
tember 12. 

Dr. William S. Morgan, acting president 
of the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
‘Ministry, told how Dr. Wendte “regarded 

the church as the supreme social agency 

not in the sense that the church should 
undertake specific programs of social re- 
form but rather that the ministry of reli- 
gion through the church was the dynamic 
of social reform”. Because Dr. Wendte be- 
lieved social reform grew from religion, 
he turned to the education of ministers of 
religion and was instrumental, Dr. Morgan 
recounted, in organizing the Pacific School. 

Dr. Charles C. Reed, minister of the First 

Unitarian Chureh of Oakland, told how 

Dr. Wendte had founded this church, de- 

seribed his ministry, and enumerated the 

many reform movements in which Dr. 
_Wendte took an active part. 

Other ministers who shared in the servy- 
ice were Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, adminis- 
trative vice-president of the American 

' Unitarian Association, who read the Scrip- 
ture lesson as prepared by Dr. and Mrs. 
- Wendte some time prior to Dr. Wendte’s 
death; Dr. C. S. S. Dutton of the First 
Unitarian Church in San Francisco, who 
_gave the prayer; and Dr. William I. 
, Lawrance of Pasadena, who led in prayer 
and pronounced the benediction. The serv- 
ice was held in the Oakland Unitarian 
ehureh building, erected during Dr. 
_ Wendte’s ministry. 

The founding of the Pacific Unitarian 

School for the Ministry came about in the 
following way, narrated Dr. Morgan. 
_ “Forty-two years ago Dr. Wendte started 
the movement for a divinity school in 

Berkeley. Two motives guided him at this 
time. One was the necessity of training 

for missionary work. He foresaw the mil- 
lions that would populate the vast empire 

west of the Rocky Mountains, and con- 

ceived there would be need for liberal re- 
ligion; the other was that uniqueness of 
training would be necessary. Each great 


A § a reformer who worked for progress 


i 


\ 
- fundamental problems, 


section of humanity occupying a particular 
area acquires a unique character coloring 
its outlook upon life, its approach to 
its habits and 
customs. Dr. Wendte would have men 
i trained to meet this situation. ! 

_ “There was much delay in bringing 
i this ideal into actuality. At length Dr. 


_ Wendte succeeded in bringing together 


two families that were intensely inter- 


_ ested in theological education, Mr. and 


Horace Davis and Mr. and Mrs. 
s Cutting. Dr. Davis had been 
dent of the University of California 
two years. He had married the 
aughter of Starr King. Francis Cutting 
$a business man but felt the urge of 

esy and the limitations of himself to 
y the great message of religion; the 
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Dr. Charles W. Wendte’s Funeral 
His Life of World Service Extolled 


next best thing for him to do was to help 
establish an institution for this purpose. 
From these two families came the founda- 
tion for the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry, and Dr. Wendte will go down 
in history as having been very intimate 
with this foundation and one of its original 
inspirers.” 

Dr. Morgan said Dr. Wendte’s ideal 
was “individual inspiration and culture 
and social well-being’. Dr. Wendte be- 
lieved “it is religion that hallows and 
gives meaning even to the brotherhood of 
man”, and “it was this conviction that 
became the light of all his seeing and the 
driving force of his ministry”. 

“Tt was on September 27, 1886’, said 
Dr. Reed, in telling of Dr. Wendte’s work 
in the West, “that Dr. Wendte, at that 
time the secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association for the Pacifie Coast, 
sent a letter to a number of persons an- 
nouncing that he would hold services in 
the Odd Fellows Hall, on the northwest 
corner of Franklin and Hleventh Streets, 
on the following Sunday. He said in that 
letter: ‘All persons in Oakland, Alameda, 
Berkeley and vicinity, of whatever reli- 
gious antecedents, who believe in the pure 
and simple religion of Jesus of Nazareth, 
as interpreted in the light of man’s grow- 
ing knowledge, and applied practically to 
the personal relations and social prob- 
lems of our time, are invited to attend 
the first and subsequent services, and to 
lend to the movement their countenance 
and aid.’ 

“The services continued with ever-in- 
creasing interest and a growing congrega- 
tion. It was on February 14, 1887, that 
this society was organized. The first name 
on the membership roll of our church is 
that of Dr. Wendte. 

“One of the great days in the life of 
Dr. Wendte was the dedication of this 
church building on September 6, 1891. 
Last Sunday was the fortieth anniversary 
of that occasion.” 

Dr. Reed described Dr. Wendte as a re- 
former. “He often spoke”, he said, “in sup- 
port of the great reform and philanthropic 
agencies in which he was vitally inter- 
ested, such as the emancipation of women, 
the cause of temperance, industrial bet- 
terment, anti-imperialism, international 
peace, child welfare, and the prevention of 
eruelty to animals. 

“It was the constant endeavor of Dr. 
Wendte to relate religion to life. One week 
he yisited the prisons of Oakland and 
Alameda county, and on the next Sunday 
spoke on ‘Our Prisons and How to Im- 
prove Them’. He was one of the leaders in 
the organization of the Associated Chari- 
ties in Oakland, and wrote its constitution. 
He gave three Sunday addresses in de- 
fense of the public school system during 
the controversy of 1889.’ 

Dr. Reed then spoke of Dr. Wendte’s 
international work, for which he will prob- 
ably be best remembered. “Dr. Wendte 
not only belongs to America”, he said, 
“but also to Europe. He was a citizen of 
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the world. As a modern St. Paul he 
crossed the Atlantic many times in search 
of liberals in religion. He was the dynamic 
mainspring of the great international con- 
gresses of liberal religion that were held 
in Boston, London, Amsterdam, Geneya, 


Berlin, and Paris. Representatives of 
nearly one hundred different religious 


bodies were present at those conferences. 
He did more than any other religious 
leader of America to bring together mem- 
bers of the various liberal groups for the 
discussion of the vital problems of 
religion.” At the time of his death he was 
honorary president of the National Fed- 
eration of Religious Liberals and vice- 
president of the International Association 
for the Promotion of Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Freedom, both of which owe 
their founding largely to his initiative. 

Dr. Wendte was a man of great cath- 
olicity. “He often made me think of a harp. 
He played on many strings”, said Dr. Reed. 
“His love of music was a life-long passion. 
The song books which he edited have 
spread the liberal gospel among tens of 
thousands of people. He was an _ inter- 
nationalist, speaking several languages 
and understanding the aspirations of 
different races. As a minister he spoke on 
a variety of subjects. Many of his sermons 
were designed to deepen and enrich the 
spiritual life of the members of the con- 
gregation. He was always ready to speak 
for any reform movement or philanthropy 
which he deemed to have worth. He had 
the courage of his convictions, and never 
hesitated to take the side of the minority 
if he believed it stood for a just cause.” 

Further tribute to Dr. Wendte will be 
published in an early issue. 


Mrs. J. D. Wells, Aged 90, 
Dies in Cambridge, Mass. 


Mrs. Annie L. (Wadsworth) Wells, 
widow of Rev. John Doane Wells, a 
widely-known Unitarian minister of a 
generation ago, died September 20 at her 
home in Cambridge, Mass., in her ninety- 
first year. 

Mrs. Wells was born in Washington, 
D.C., the daughter of Alexander F. Wads- 
worth, a commodore in the United States 
Navy and a brother of the poet Long- 
fellow’s mother, and Louisa Benison Wads- 
worth. 

Following her marriage, she lived for 
fifteen years in Quincy, Mass., where Mr. 
Wells was minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Mr. and Mrs. Wells then 
moved to Pasadena, Calif., where . Mr. 
Wells organized what is now the Neigh- 
borhood Church. Returning East, Mr. Wells 
for a time was minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Laconia, N.H.. and later 
minister of the First Parish Chureh of 
Medford, Mass. During this ministry he 
was appointed secretary of the State 
Board of Charities, a position he held for 
twenty-five years. He died in 1911. 

Surviving members of Mrs. Wells’s family 
are three daughters, Miss Louisa D. Wells 
and Miss Juanita D. Wells, both of whom 
lived with their mother, and Mrs. Frank 
Dye of California, and a son, George W. 
Wells of North Attleboro, Mass. 
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Gifts to Proctor 


Generous friends who have made the new 
building possible 


The trustees of Proctor Academy grate- 
fully acknowledge the following gifts to 
be devoted to the erection of the new Ad- 
ministration and Recitation Building. The 
friends of Proctor will be glad to know 
that this building is already occupied and 
is a real asset to the school. 

In order to dedicate the building free 
of debt it will be necessary to raise 
within the next few weeks $6,000 for the 
final payment on the building and $2,000 
for partial equipment. Remittances may 
be made payable to the treasurer, Richard 
W. Sulloway, and mailed to Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N.H. It is hoped that 
the response will be generous and prompt. 

Alliance Branches: Littleton, N.H., 
$100; Beverly, Mass., $25; Boston, Mass. : 
King’s Chapel, $20; First, $200; Evening, 
$10; Second, $25; Arlington Street, $50; 
Brattleboro, Vt., $25; Brookline, Mass.: 
First, $20; Second, $25; Buffalo, N.Y., 
First, $25; Cambridge, Mass., $21; Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass., $50; Clinton, Mass., $5; 
Cohasset, Mass., $10; Concord, N.H., $25; 
Dedham, Mass., $50; Dorchester, Mass., 
First, $10; Fall River, Mass., $25; Fram- 
ingham, Mass., $5; Franklin, N.H., $100; 
Grafton, Mass., $10; Hartford, Conn., 
First, $35; Hopedale, Mass., Evening, $10; 
Leominster, Mass., $50; Lincoln, Mass., 
$2; Manchester, N.H., $25; New Bedford, 
Mass., Unity Home, $10; Northampton, 
Mass., $10; Pasadena, Calif., $10; Presque 
Isle, Me., $10; Providence, R.I., First, 
$100; Quincy, Mass., $30; Reading, Mass.. 
Evening, $5; Ridgewood, N.J., $18.25; 
Roxbury, Mass., $50; Salem, Mass., First, 
$100; Sherborn, Mass., $10; Springfield, 
Mass., $50; Springfield, Mass., Evening, 
$15.50; Walpole, N.H. (In memory of Mrs. 
Sue D. B. Flint), $50; Waltham, Mass., 
$15; Wellesley Hills, Mass., $100; West 
Newton, Mass., $90; Westwood, Mass., 
$15; Winchendon, Mass., $50; Winchester, 
Mass., $50; Vancouver, B.C., $2. 

Organizations; Board of Charity, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Second, $50; Trustees of the 
John H. Pearson Trust Fund, $1,500; 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., Junior Alliance, $5; 
Proceeds of the plays by Proctor students 
at West Newton, Mass., $131.88; Mendon 
Y. P. R. U., Mendon, Mass., $5; Essex 
County Associate Alliance, $75; Senior 
Ten Kings Daughters, Concord, N.H., $10; 
South Middlesex Conference, $200; First 
Unitarian Church School, West Newton, 
Mass., $10; Junior Parish, Fairhaven, 
Mass., $5; Worcester League, Unitarian 
Women, $10; Children of the Unitarian 
Sunday School, Northampton, Mass., $5: 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Brattle- 
boro, Vt., $15; First Church Guild, Salem, 
Mass., $25, 

Individuals; Ruth M. Twiss, $5; Dr. 
Louisa Paine Tingley, $5; Mrs. Grace A. 
Johnson, $8.50; Helen M. Church, $2; 
Caroline 8. Delano and sister, $5; Greta 
Sundholm, $1; Mrs. Beatrice Wadleigh, 
$5; Three individuals from Quincy, Mass., 
$3; Lucey M. Spear, $2; Paul S. Crocker, 
$1; Marion L, Abbot, $5; Laurance I. 
Neale, $5; Mrs. C. A. Roys, $5; Rev. 
Harold G. Arnold, $2; Rev. Alson H. Rob- 
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inson, $5; Rev. Fred R. Lewis, $5; Rev. 
Max Kapp, $5; Mrs. J. B. Osborn, $5; 
Mrs. J. ©. Sherer (Glendale, Calif.), $5; 
Gertrude B. Ellis, $2; Mrs. Geo. M. Reed, 
$5; Adah Fuller, $5; Margaret Haskell, 
$5; Mrs. Josie H. Tolles, $7.40; Mrs. 
Charles F. Cushman, $5; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. T. Fleming, $5; Mary Otis Russell, $5; 
Frances B. Mason (Boone, Iowa), $5; Dr. 
Alexander M. Burgess, $5; Linda K. Win- 
sor, $5; Amelia J. Pierce, $5; Mrs. Geo. 
H. Perkins, $5; Sadie B. Burgess, $5; The 
Misses Eustis, $5; Norman C. Drummond, 
$2; Laurel B. Pickett, $1; Grace A. Mac- 
Auslan, $5; Frederick B. Tolles, $8.75; 
Elizabeth L. Neal, $5; Mrs. C. D. Dewing, 
$5; Elizabeth Carpenter, $3; Rowena L. 
Hall, $5; Emilie Ropes, $3; Isabel Wesson, 
$2; John F. Emerson, $25; Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred BE. Emerson, $25; Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry L. Currier, $25; Franklin C. H. 
York, $100; Students’ Collection (taken 
morning after fire), $40.92; Lucey S. 
Pierce, $10; Bertha F. W. Field, $10; Mrs. 
Gertrude C. Raymond, $25; Caroline E. 
Peabody, $50; Mary F. Gill, $25; Caroline 
S. Burrage, $10; Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, 
$25; Rey. E. Stanton Hodgin, $10; Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin, $25; Rev. T. L. 
Eliot, $50; Rev. W. G. Bliot, Jr., $20; 
Rev. Maxwell Savage, $60; Rev. F. S. C. 
Wicks, $100; Mrs. Peter Schwamb, $10; 
Mrs. E. T. Burns, $15; Catherine W. 
Faucon, $50; Mrs. Lena ©. Rounds, $25; 
Joseph N. Palmer, $25; Milton Reed, $50; 
Nathalia Bent, $10; Miss F. C. Cruft, 
$100; Mrs. Lewis A. Elliott, $10; Mrs. 
Minnie E. Sprague, $10; Lucy Lowell (In 


memory of Mrs. George R. Dinsmoor, 
Keene, N.H.), $1,000; Mrs. Jerome OC. 
Smith, $50; Wm. C. Hunneman, $25; 


Annie M. Bean, $10; Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien, $15; Alexander S. Porter, $25; 
Alexander Wheeler, $10; Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Lanning, "$500; Mrs. Arthur 
Williams, $10; Thomas S. Williams, $100; 
Sarah Williams, $25; Fannie S. Sims, 
$100; Evelyn G. Sears, $500; Katharine M. 
Glidden, $10; Charles E. Ware, $25; Mr. 
and Mrs. Eliot Hubbard, $50; Frances M. 
Robinson, $10; Esther Stone, $10; John C. 
Rahm, $20; Amelia H. Jones, $100; Eliza- 
beth B. Porter, $10; Charles BE. Worrick, 
$25; Mrs. C. C. Willis, $10; Helen L. 
Pratt, $25; Emma Reid Southworth, $10; 
Miss S. E. Denton, $10; Mrs. C. Ford 
Smith, $10; Wm. G. Barker, $100; Maud 
B. Henry, $10; Mrs. Jarvis B. Keene, $25; 
Sara A. 8. Carpenter, $25; Adelaide But- 
terfield, Los Angeles, Calif., $10; Mrs. 
C. V. Riley, Washington, D.C., $50; Helen 
L. Jones, $25; James Kingman, $10; 
Alfred BE. Chase, $100; Ray B. Bartlett, 
$100; Mrs. Arthur P. Friend, $10; Mrs. 
Frank Dutcher, $100; Mrs. EB. M. Whitney, 
$25; Mary A. Hartwell, $15; M. Rosamond 
Coolidge, $15; Mrs. Mabel B. Pond, $50; 
Elsie W. Coolidge, $20; Mrs. Jennie F. 


Piper, $25; Charles O. Richardson, $25; 
Ndith R. Spaulding, $10; Mrs. John 
Woodall, $50; Alice D. Perkins, $15; 


Elisabeth B. Thacher, $100; Lucy Lowell 
(add.), $37; Mrs. Carl B. Wetherell (re- 
sponse to character readings), $15; Susan 
Williams, $25; Mrs. William C. Williams, 
$10; Mrs. Alice H. Bilis, $25; Mrs. B. B. 
Jenney, $10; Frances E. Bowles, $10; 
Gorham Dana, $10; Abigail F. Taylor, 
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$10; Mr. and Mrs. Harry Seaton Rand, 
$10; Miss H. N. Ireland, $25; Lucy Hu 
Eaton, $500; Mrs. Josiah E. Bacon, $25; 


& 
Ellen E. Langdon, $50; Helen O. Sprague, 
$1,000; A Friend, $100; Henry D. Sharpe, 
$1,000; Lucy E. Dewey, $10; F. L. Ken- 


nedy, $100; Frank F. Streeter, 
Martha S. Watson, $10; Mrs. Frank P. 
Whiting, $10; Henry M. Williams, $50; 
Mary E. Bradlee, $10; Frank Smith, $25; 
Mrs. W. S. Little, $10; Louise Brown, $10; 
Jane W. Beaman, $25; Roland E. Pierce, 
$20; Annetta B. Walker, Wayzata, Minn., 
$100; Mrs. J. Bertram Williams, $20; 
Frances M. Baker, $50; Mrs. Anna E, 
Wise, $25; Mrs. J. F. Tyler, $200; Mrs. 
B. B. Brown, $150; Mrs. Eliza R. Sumner, 
$15; Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, $2,000; 
Margaret Berry, $25; From A _ Shoaler, 
$10; Russell B. Tower, $10; F. R. Brewer, 
$25; Christel Orvis, $30; Ruth D. Kolling, 
$10; Maynard Hutchinson, $100; Alice P. 
Tapley, $500; Horace Cushman, $20; Mrs. 
James W. Gorden, $25; Mrs. Henry P. 
Kidder, $500; Walter F. Duffy, $2,000. 


The aggregate contributions are: 


Alliance Branches ............ $1,748.75 
Organizations ss. 6. tisisaie See 2,046.38 
Individuals—less than $10 .... 193.65 
Individuals—$10 and over .... 13,517.92 
Brick. Hund icc on siden -.- 4,000.00 
Insurance on burned building... 10,500.00 

Toran $32,006.70 


Dr. David Starr Jordan Was 
Friend of Liberal Religion 


In the death of Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
chancellor emeritus of Stanford University, 
September 19, liberal religion lost one of 
its greatest figures. He was famed through- 
out the world for the freedom which 
characterized his thought and for his 
support of many liberal movements that 
grew out of his philosophy, particularly 
of the peace movement. At one time he 
was president of the World Peace Congress. 

For a period he was a supporter of the 
Unitarian Church of Palo Alto, Calif., and 
many of his books were published by The 
Beacon Press. These included “America’s 
Conquest of Europe’, “The Call of the 
Nation”, “The Call of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury’, “College and the Man”, “Life’s En- 
thusiasms”, and “The Religion of a Sen- 
sible American”. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, was a 
student at Stanford University under Dr. 
Jordan and later, when minister of the 
First Parish Church of Hingham, Mass., 
on several occasions entertained Dr. 
Jordan at his home and invited him to his 
pulpit. 


Rev. G. S. Cooke’s New Ministry 


Rey. George S. Cooke began his ministry 
at the Unitarian Church in Northampton, 
Mass., by preaching, on September 6, at 
the last of the series of union services 
which have been held during the summer 
by the First Congregational, Edwards 
Congregational and Unitarian churches. 
The service was at the Unitarian Church. 


$10; 


miles apart. 
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Preaching on Cape Cod 


During the summer, two Unitarian First 
arishes on Cape Cod, Massachusetts, 
ose at Brewster and Barnstable, ar- 

ranged for special services for four of 

the Sundays. The two towns are only ten 

This made it possible for 
the minister to preach at Brewster in the 
morning and at Barnstable in the after- 
noon. The Sundays chosen were July 12 

and the alternate Sundays ending August 
23. On the intervening Sundays the resi- 

‘dent ministers preached and conducted 

the services. 

This series of special services was 
opened by Rev. Leon R. Land of New 
York, minister of the Bronx Free Fellow- 
ship. On the Friday night preceding the 
services Mr. Land met a large group of 
young people on the shore for a talk and 
eonference on personal religion. 
The ministers of these two churches 
compiled a list of summer visitors, and 
special letters of invitation were sent by 
mail to these families before each service. 
Announcements containing a picture of 
the church were posted in public places. 
The members of the churches were inter- 
ested in the plan and took pains to speak 
of it to friends and neighbors. The news- 
papers carried fortnightly notices of the 
preacher and his message. 
The plan was. successful from the start. 
Not only were the congregations large, 
but the interest increased with each meet- 
ing. It was a genuine revival of religion. 
Rev. J. Ernest Bryant of Brewster, and 


Rey. Anita Pickett of Barnstable, followed 


up the meetings with calls at the homes 
of all who attended. These first parishes 
have become again the religious centers 
‘of the towns. The ministers who volun- 
teered their services were Rev. Leon R. 
Land; Rey. A. E. Palmquist, General Sec- 
retary of the Federation of Churches in 
Philadelphia; Rev. Charles R. Joy; and 
Rey. Herbert M. Gesner of Marlboro, 
Mass. 

The ministers and committees from 
the churches which carried out this ex- 
periment will meet later in the fall to 
plan for an extension of the work of the 
summer in a careful follow-up of all per- 
sons who showed interest. 

Not the least important result was the 
fact that the members of the churches 
realized anew the opportunities of the 
church in the present day and gained a 

new sense of its worth. 


~ News from Des Moines, lowa 


‘The church at Des Moines, Iowa, of 
which Rev. Charles J. Dutton is minister, 
_ opened September 13. During the past year 
fifteen names have been added to the 
church rolls, making forty-five added in 
the last two years. The annual conference 
of the Iowa churches will be held in Des 
“Moines, November 4 and 5. The two main 
Tectoneo will be Dr. Robert James 
tcheon and Clarence Darrow. During 
ber, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, presi- 
of the Women’s Alliance, will be the 
of Unity Circle; and late in Novem- 
Rey. John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis 
_ speak to the women’s group of the 
Mrs. Sidney Dillon is the newly 
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elected president of this group of over one 
hundred liberal women of the Des Moines 
church; because of Mrs. Dillon’s absence 
in Switzerland, Mrs. Charles J. Dutton 
has been chosen president for the year. 
The Iowa State Fair attracted more than 
200,000 this year, and as usual the secre- 
tary of the Iowa Unitarian Association 
had a booth, from which hundreds of 
tracts published by the American Unita- 
rian Association were given out. 


Honor Rev. Mortimer Rowe 
At Ministerial Luncheon 


The luncheon given in honor of Rev. 
Mortimer Rowe, secretary of the General 
Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches of Great Britain, September 16, 
was attended by nearly one hundred Uni- 
tarian ministers from all parts of New 
England. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
presided at the luncheon, which was held 
at the University Club, Boston, Mass., and 
several ministers made brief remarks, 
among them: Rey. Kenneth C. Gesner of 
Waltham, Mass., Rev. Norman D. Fletcher 
of Haverhill, Mass., and Rey. Herbert 
Hitchen of West Newton, Mass. 

Mr. Rowe, a man of attractive presence 
and a simple direct way of speaking, re- 
ferred to the likeness between the Unita- 
rian ministers of Great Britain and those of 
the United States. “In England”, he said, 
“there are in the established church and 
the non-conformist bodies many liberal 
thinkers who, although they remain in 
their own churches, are glad to support 
in some measure the Liberal chureh.”’ He 
expressed his pleasure at being in Boston 
and assured the ministers that he would 
carry back to Great Britain the hearty 
good-will to our fellow Unitarians which 
he brought with him from the English 
ministers. 


Rev. E. A. Ayer’s First Sunday 


Services started at the church, Man- 
chester, N.H., September 18, under the 
leadership of the newly elected minister, 
Rey. Eric Alton Ayer. An appreciative con- 
gregation greeted the new minister, and 
the outlook for the year seems quite en- 
couraging. The Women’s Alliance already 
have their program completed, and the 
Laymen’s League are busy on theirs. With 
the assistance of Miss Bessie Christophe 
the church school is being reorganized 
and a group of young people are being 
interviewed. with the hope of commencing 
a Young People’s Religious Union. 


In Memory of Mrs. Ames 


A public memorial service for Mrs. 
Charles Gordon Ames (Fannie Baker 
Ames) will be held at the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, Mass., on Saturday 
afternoon, October 3, at four o’cloeck. Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot and Dr. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, minister of the church, will con- 
duct the service. An invitation is extended 
to the branches of the Alliance of Unita- 
rian Women, and other societies and clubs 
with which Mrs. Ames was connected, as 
well as to the general public. 
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The Things Which 


LAST 


How often this happens to all of us! 
We train a telescope toward a famil- 
iar scene and are surprised to dis- 
cover that many things which we 
have never seen before now come into 
view. 


There is a close parallel between this 
and the inevitable reaction to a more 
liberal religious outlook and this is 
the reason why readers of Tue Rec- 
ISTER so frequently refer to it as a 
source of mental and spiritual stimulus. 


Just as the explorer finds his reward 
in constantly increasing knowledge so 
these readers are enjoying the deep 
esthetic satisfaction of discovering 
broader ranges of thought. 


A southern reader writes that “Read- 


sing Tue Recister means building a 


spiritual culture’; and as a western 
subscriber expresses it, “We consider 
Tue RecisTer an essential part of liv- 
ing—as necessary as bread and butter.” 


A moment’s thought may suggest the 
names of some people who might be 
interested in reading this paper. Won’t 
you forward their names and addresses 
to us? You may be doing a lasting 
service to them and to us. 


The CHRISTIAN 
Bey oS Chen 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


: 
: 
: 
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Fear not, retire not, 
O man; 


HOPE evermore and 
BELIEVE. 


ARTHUR H. CLOUGH 


Otto Kole 


Otto Kohler, who died at his home in 
Meadville, Pa., on Friday, September 11, 
after a lingering illness, will be recalled 
by several generations of Meadville Theo- 
logical School students as one of the out- 
standing figures in the life of the Uni- 
tarian Church and the city of Meadville. 

Mr. Kohler, as a youth, was a faithful 
assistant and secretary to Prof. Frederick 
Huidekoper. He became a leading attorney 
of the community. He continued his in- 
terest in the School and served for a time 
as assistant treasurer and for many years 
was on the board of trustees. 

In early life Mr. Kohler associated him- 
self with the Meadville church, which he 
served in various offices. 

Mr. Kohler was “diligent in business”. 
He was president of the Meadville Mal- 
leable Iron Company and attorney and a 
director of the First National Bank. His 
musical interests found expression in the 
Pennsylvania College of Music, of which 
he had been president. He was president 
of the board of incorporators of Spencer 
Hospital. 

Rey. Henry T. Secrist, his former pastor, 
conducted the service at the home on 
Monday, September 14, assisted by Rev. 
Robert C. Douthit, the present Meadville 
minister. 

Mr. Kohler’s will included a bequest of 
$4,000 to the Unitarian Church. He made 
generous bequests to both Spencer Hos- 
pital and the City Hospital, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the Home 
for the Aged, Bethesda Home, and the 
Salvation Army. 

R. C.D. 


Preachers at Northfield, Mass. 


Special preachers at the First Unitarian 
Church of Northfield, Mass., during July 
were Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly of All Souls’ 
Church of Lincoln, Neb., Rev. George Gil- 
mour of Boston, Mass., Dr. George C. 
Cressey of the First Unitarian Church of 
Geneseo, Ill., and Rey. Leslie T. Penning- 
ton of the All Souls’ Church of Braintree, 
Mass, 


WINCHENDON, Mass.—The Unity Men's 
Forum has planned its first year of meet- 
ings with a program of fine scope and 
timeliness. The subjects to be considered 
are India, Russia and communism, 
methods for securing international peace, 
birth control, juvenile delinquency and 
its treatment. A supper will precede each 
meeting. 


————— eee — ~— 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


a 


“Are You a Unitarian 
Without Knowing It?”’ 


A message addressed to those 
who are dissatisfied with, or have 
broken away from, orthodox 
Christianity, and to those who 
call themselves atheist, agnostic, 
rationalist or freethinker. Pub- 
lished for general distribution 
by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TWEeENTY-FivE BEACON Srt., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Haymarket 6566 


Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


THE christian SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P, SALTONSTALL, President. — 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C, CABOT, Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS 
Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip ¥Y. De Normandie, Mrs, 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward @. : 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


> all 
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American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to : 
Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 
The Tuckerman School 
INCORPORATED 


TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 


DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street - - - ~- Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


53rd year opens September 15th. Register now. 

College, General, Practical Arts Courses. All sports. 

Junior School—Grades 5-8. Reasonable rates. 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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Irish Hospitality 
(Continued from page 748) 
many miles it skirts the Irish Sea, past 
Ballygally, Carrickfergus, and Cushendall. 
‘Across the water one can see Ailsa Craig, 
and the loom of the Scottish mountains. 
‘The cliffs of Ireland lift themselves di- 
rectly above the road, opening now and 
then to give a glimpse of the Glens of 
Antrim. Occasionally the road plunges 
rough a tunnel, and again a ruined castle 
‘stands its useless guard. We even saw the 
ruins of Castle O’Fairley. Other pens than 
mine have described the Giant’s Cause- 
way, so I shall not attempt to do so, but 
only say that it left us with an impression 
of sublime grandeur. But the day did not 
‘end there. On our way home we stopped 
‘again at the Manse in Raloo and found 
that Mrs. McCleery had prepared a de- 
licious supper for us. The evening by this 
time was cold and rainy, and we shall not 
soon forget the bright warmth of the 
manse fire, and the still brighter warmth 
of the McCleery’s hospitality. Mr. Mc- 
Cleery has been in Raloo for thirty years 
and has had a fruitful and gracious min- 
istry, which seems good for many years 
more. He has the love and respect not 
only of his parishioners, but also of his 
‘brethren in the ministry. 

On Saturday evening we were told to 
come to the church, and there we met 
‘about one hundred people, listened to 
some good singing, saw some esthetic 
dancing of Irish jigs, and were then in- 
-vited to the platform, where Mrs. Fairley 
was given some Belfast linen and the men 
‘received Irish blackthorn canes. Mutual 
goodwill speeches followed and then re- 
freshments brought to an end a delightful 
evening. 

- York Street has the friendly custom of 
giving up its own morning service on cer- 
‘tain Sundays of the summer and going en 
masse to visit a country church. This Sun- 
day we all boarded buses at ten and drove 
about twenty miles south to the church at 
Clough, of which Rey. J. Shaw Brown is 
the minister. Clough is an old church in 
a farming district, a dignified old struc- 
ture standing in its God’s acre surrounded 
by trees, with two pillars, Jachin and 
Boaz, holding up the portico. It was good 
to see a full church in the summer. Both 
‘Mr. Shaw Brown and Mr. Agnew shared 
the service, and the American visitor was 
the preacher. After the service we ad- 
journed to the schoolhouse nearby and 
were given a bountiful lunch by our hosts. 
Then for two hours we amused ourselves 
“as we liked. Some went to bathe on a 
beach nearby, but the Americans were 
taken to the lovely manse, with its charm- 
ing garden, its beautiful outlook to the 
Trish Sea, and its air of comfort. 
. At three-thirty o’clock we drove back to 
fast through the smiling countryside, 
id all yoted the excursion a great and 
enjoyable success. The evening service 
ght together a congregation of two 
and fifty, which was smaller 
an usual because many were away on 
ay. There is a choir which sang well. 
other things they sang Sara 
s’ “Forward Shoulder to Shoulder”. 
ew is greatly beloved by his con- 
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gave out, keeps a varied program going. 
Again the American was the preacher. 
After the service our boat was leaving 
for England, but before we went we must 
adjourn to the lower hall for tea. I was 
for calling a taxi to take us to the dock, 
but Mr. Agnew assured me that it was 
considered a disgrace for anyone to leave 
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Bequests to Lend a Hand Society 


The Lend a Hand Society of Boston, 
Mass., has been left $1,000 under the will 
of Miss Virginia Stockwell and $5,000 
under the will of Miss Martha A. Lewis, 
parishioners of Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
founder of the society. 


York Street in a taxi. So our bags were 
carried to the boat by our kind Irish 
friends, and sixty of them went with us 
and stayed on the dock waving their hand: 
kerchiefs and hats until the boat started, 
and we Americans were borne away with 
hearts glowing with appreciation of the 
warmth of Irish hospitality. 


Professional Classes 
for 


Church School Teachers 


Evenings and Saturday Mornings 
7.30—9.30 P.M. 1O—12 A.M. 
October 5—January 30 
MONDAYS: Principles of Religious Educa- 
tion—Dean Meyer of Boston University. 


TUESDAYS: Handwork Projects and Skills— 
Miss Evelyn Gilman, Kindergartner. 


WEDNESDAYS: Discussion of Class Prob- 
lems and How to deal with them—Miss 
Harris, Dr. Le Sourd, Professor Powell of 
Boston University. 


THURSDAYS: Story Telling—Mrs. Margaret 
Eggleston Owen. 


SATURDAYS: Old Testament Stories for the 
Church School—Miss Annie Pousland. 


Enrollment Closes October 19 
FEE, $10.00 a Course 


TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


33 West Cedar Street 
Haymarket 4442 


Suppury, Mass.—The First Parish 
Church will hold its annual harvest dinner 
and sale at noon, October 12. A return to 
the old-fashioned menu will be made, 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, ete. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


Boston, Mass. 


The Fourth Biennial Conference 


OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
WILL BE HELD IN 


Philadelphia, Pa., October 19-22, 1931 


by invitation of the First Church of Philadelphia 
and the Unitarian Church of Germantown. 


Subject: ‘‘The Importance of the Individual”’ 


The list of speakers includes Dr. A. Warren Stearns, President Frank 
Aydelotte, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, and others 


A special rate has been made by the Benjamin Franklin to delegates and 
visitors attending the General Conference, of $4.00 each, per day, for single 
room and bath; $3.00 each, per day, for room and bath, with double bed for 
two persons; $3.50 each, per day, for room and bath with twin beds for two 
persons; $2.50 each, per day, for room and bath with double bed and cot, 
for three persons. A folder listing accommodations at other hotels at slightly 
lower rates will be sent upon request to the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Make your plans now to attend, and be sure to secure a Railroad 
Certificate, which will be on sale at all ticket offices after October 
14, when purchasing your ticket to Philadelphia. 


Frederick M. Eliot, Chairman, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. Forbes Robertson, Secretary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PLEASANTRIES 


“Do you know any reliable rule for es- 
timating the cost of living?’ “Yes. Take 
your income and add ten per cent.” 

—Pathfinder. 


Judge: ‘‘Have you anything to ask be 
fore I pass sentence upon you?’ Prisoner : 
“Yes, your honor; I should like you to 
have your lunch first.”—Tit-Bits. 


“What did that traffic officer say to 
you?’ “I don’t know’, answered Mr. 
Chuggins. “I was so busy saying ‘Yes, 


sir’, that I couldn’t hear him.” 


A small boy had fallen out of bed. ‘““How 
did you do that?’ asked his mother. “TI 
must”, said the small boy, “have fallen 
asleep too near to the place where I got 
ee 


Six-year-old Jackie was visiting his rich 
aunt. Jackie (admiring furniture): “I am 
glad I am not rich.” Aunt: “Why, Jackie?” 
Jackie: “It must be awfully expensive.” 

—UIk. 


Employer: “Biggs, you have now been in 
our employment for forty years. To mark 
our appreciation of your length of service 
and unswerving loyalty, you will hence- 
forth be addressed as ‘Mr. Biggs’.” 

—Smith’s Weekly. 


The teacher was testing the knowledge 
of the kindergarten class. Putting a half- 
dollar on the desk, she said, ‘“‘What is 
that?’ A childish treble voice piped up 
from the back row, “Tails!” 

—Epworth League Bulletin 
(Juaniata, Neb). 


And Shakum lay in a canoe in the 
midst of the day. And, the day being warm 
and his lunch great, sleep came upon him. 
And when he awoke he found himself 
wedged at the entrance of a vast drain. 
Then did he inquire of a gentleman lean- 
ing over a wall above his head why with 
so vast a bay, he should have come to 
this particular and unwholesome spot. 
And the gentleman explained that when 
you drift you always drift the wrong way. 

—Ohristian World. 


“The school examinations season”, says 
Tle Manchester Guardian, “has yielded 
its usual crop of ‘howlers’, some of them 
carrying their own explanation of the 
process which produced them. It is easy 
to understand the youthful confusion of 
mind which results in some of these gems ; 
for instance, in such statements as that 
Shakespeare wrote the ‘Merry Widow’, 
and that his work included tragedies, 
comedies, and errors, and that Coleridge 
was a retired mariner who took to verse 
—or that most of Pope’s work was written 
in heroic cutlets, and that Plato was the 
god of the Underground. It is less easy to 
account for the extraordinary statement 
that a coroner is one of the King’s men 
who accompanies the yeomanry or that 
he is an under-officer who must obey his 
higher subject. We cannot but admire 
the resource of the pupil who wrote down 
‘On their heads’ in answer to a question 
as to where the kings of England were 
crowned, and a similarly naive reply was 
given by another student in response to 
the question ‘Explain what happens when 
there is an eclipse of the sun’ when he 
answered, truthfully enough, ‘A 
many people go out to see it’.” 


* 


great 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Unitarian Service 


Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 

sixty-five years of age or over who have 

had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


President—James P. Parmenter 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rev. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 


Treasurer—lIsaac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 


Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 


Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


OFFERED for CAPTURE 


by all Shoalers, present 
and future: 


A rare bit of Shoals Spirit. 


“Do you feel the appeal of the open sea 
and the open sky and the distant horizon 
encircling you around? Do you want to feel 
the wind and hear the surf and stand on 
the top of a great submerged mountain on 
the very summit of which is our little stone 
meeting house? Do you want to share the 
deep yearnings of ee hearts and be 
touched with the healing that comes mysteri- 
ously from the tides of the spirit? Do you 
want your faith kindled into a light which 
will illuminate many of the darker hours of 
your daily life through the winter days to 
come? If you would receive all these bless- 
ings why not visit our beloved island?” 


Lovis ©. CornisH, D.D. 
President American Unitarian Association. 


Next month we shall hear from Mrs. Rees. 


* 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE D 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterboroug! 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihb: 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples Sche 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 2 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Morn 
service, 11 a.m. Communion service imme 
diately after morning service on the first Sw 

day of each month. All seats free at all sery- 
iees. The church is open daily from 9 to 5, 
All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (168 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, B 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev, John Ca 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, j 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster, 
11 a.M., Morning Prayer with sermon by Dr. 
Perkins. 12.15 p.m. Holy Communion. Week 
day services, 12.15 p.m. Tuesday—Friday 
clusive, Rey. Herbert Hitchen, First Unita 
Society, West Newton. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey, 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 9. 
A.M., Church School; 11 a.M., Morning service 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF ‘TH 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Pl 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Broo! 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
pro, D.D., minister. Morning  servie 

A.M. 


ii 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave., at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 


Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Churel 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dj 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 73rd St 
during the erection of the new church at 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to frien 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Hast 80th Street. ) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount 

6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 

$1.00. Watch these columns each week. : 
Rate card furnished on request. 


ORGANIST and CHOIR DIRECTOR of severa 
years’ experience desires position. Add 5 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, C-169, 


FOR SALE—Costumes, accurate in color 
design, for use in church pageantry. Addre 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian Church, 
San Jose, California. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


Now available for the millions who have 
enjoyed White Mountain ice refrigerators 
Write for Booklet 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“a 


Critical and Creative 


The N Humanist | 


A Bi-monthly Journal of Religion and Culture 4 


H. Buschman, Editor. E. H. Wilson, Managing Ednonsail 
Subscription per year, $1.00— Per Copy, 20¢ 


14 West First Street - - DAYTON, O 


